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AVE T TE 
I 
A S they left the Café Riche, Jean de Servigny 


said to Léon Saval: 
“We'll walk, if you don’t mind walking. 
It’s too fine to take a cab.” 

“It will suit me perfectly,” answered his friend. 
- “Tt’s barely eleven,” continued Jean. ‘We 
shall be there long before midnight, so let us go 
slowly.” 

A restless crowd swarmed on the boulevard, the 
crowd which on summer nights is always to be seen 
there, contented and merry, walking, drinking, and 
talking, streaming past like a river. Here and 
there a café flung a brilliant splash of light on to 
the group which sat outside, drinking at round 
little tables loaded with bottles and glasses, and 
obstructing the hurrying crowd of passers-by. 
And in the road the cabs, with their red, blue, and 
green eyes, passed swiftly across the harsh glare 
of the lighted front, and for an instant revealed 
the silhouette of the thin, trotting horse, the pro- 
file of the driver on the box, and the dark, square 
body of the vehicle. The Urbaine cabs gleamed as 
the light caught their yellow panels. 

The two friends walked slowly along, smoking 
their cigars. They were in evening dress, their 
overcoats on their arms, flowers in their button- 
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holes and their hats a little on one side, with the 
careless tilt affected by men who have dined well 
and find the breeze warm. 

Ever since their school-days the two had been 
close friends, profoundly and loyally devoted to 
each other. 

Jean de Servigny, small, slim, slightly bald, and 
frail, very elegant, with a curled moustache, bright 
eyes, and thin lips, was one of those night-birds 
who seem to have been born and bred on the boule- 
vards; inexhaustible, though he wore a perpetual 
air of fatigue, vigorous despite his pallor — one of 
those slender Parisians to whom gymnastics, fenc- 
ing, the cold plunge, and the Turkish bath have 
given an artificial nervous strength. He was as 
well known for his conviviality as for his wit, his 
wealth, and his love affairs, and for that geniality, 
popularity, and fashionable gallantry which are 
the hall-mark of a certain type of man. 

In other ways too he was a true Parisian, quick- 
witted, sceptical, changeable, impulsive, energetic 
yet irresolute, capable of anything and of nothing, 
an egoist on principle and a philanthropist on im- 
pulse. He kept his expenditure within his income, 
and amused himself without ruining his health. 
Cold and passionate by turns, he was continually 
letting himself go and pulling himself up, a prey to 
conflicting impulses, and yielding to all of them, 
following his instinct like any hardened pleasure- 
seeker whose weathercock logic bids him follow 
every wind and profit from any train of events, 
without taking the trouble to set a single one of 
them in motion. 
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His companion, Léon Saval, rich also, was one 
of those superb giants who compel women to turn 
round and stare after them in the street. He had 
the air of a statue come to life, of a racial type: 
he was like one of those models which are sent to 
exhibitions. Too handsome, too tall, too broad, 
too strong, all his faults were those of excess. He 
had broken mnumerable hearts. 

As they reached the Vaudeville, he inquired: 

“Have you let this lady know that you’re bring- 
ing me?” 

Servigny laughed. 

- “Let the Marquise Obardi know! Do you let a 
bus-driver know in advance that you’re going to 
get on to his bus at the corner of the boulevard?” 

“Well, then, exactly who is she?” asked Saval, 
slightly perplexed. 

““A parvenue,” replied his friend, “a colossal 
fraud, a charming jade, sprung from Lord knows 
where, who appeared one day, Lord knows how, in 
the world of adventurers, in which she is well able 
to make herself prominent. Anyhow, what does it 
matter? They say her real name, her maiden-name 
—for she has remained a maiden in every sense 
but the true one—is Octavie Bardin, whence 
Obardi, retaining the first letter of the Christian 
name and dropping the last letter of the surname. 
She’s an attractive woman, too, and with your 
physique you’re certain to become her lover. You 
can’t introduce Hercules to Messalina without 
something coming of it. I ought to add, by the 
way, that though admission to the place is as free 
as to a shop, you are not obliged to buy what is 
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on sale. Love and cards are the stock-in-trade, 
but no one will force you to purchase either. The 
way out is as accessible as the way in. : 

“Tt is three years now since she took a house in 
the Quartier de l’Etoile, a rather shady district, and 
opened it to all the scum of the Continent, which 
comes to Paris to display its most diverse, dan- 
gerous, and vicious accomplishments. 

“T went to the house. How? I don’t remember. 
I went, as we all go, because there’s gambling, 
because the women are approachable and the men 
scoundrels. I like this crowd of decorated buc- 
caneers, all foreign, all noble, all titled, all, except 
the spies, unknown to their ambassadors. They 
all talk of their honour on the slightest provoca- 
tion, trot out their ancestors on no provocation at 
all, and present you with their life-histories on any 
provocation. They are braggarts, liars, thieves, as 
dangerous as their cards, as false as their names, 
brave because they must be, like footpads who 
cannot rob their victims without risking their 
necks. In a word, the aristocracy of the galleys. 

“T adore them. They’re interesting to study, 
interesting to meet, amusing to listen to, often 
witty, never commonplace like the dregs of French 
officitaldom. Their wives too are always pretty, 
with a little flavour of foreign rascality, and the 
mystery of their past lives, half of which were 
probably spent in a penitentiary. Most often they 
have glorious eyes and wonderful hair, the real pro- 
fessional physique, a grace which intoxicates, a 
seductive charm that drives men mad, a vicious but 
wholly irresistible fascination! They’re the real 
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old Rigaway robbers, female birds of prey. And 
I adore them too. 

“The Marquise Obardi is a perfect type of these 
elegant jades. A little over-ripe, but still beautiful, 
seductive, and feline, she’s vicious to the marrow. 
There’s plenty of fun in her house — gambling, 
dancing, supper... all the distractions of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, in fact.” 

“Have you been, or are you, her lover?” asked 
Léon Saval. 

Servigny answered: 

“T haven’t been, am not, and never shall be. It’s 
the daughter I go there for.” 

“Oh, there’s a daughter, then, is there?” 

“There is indeed! She’s a marvel. At present 
she’s the principal attraction. A tall, glorious 
creature, just the right age, eighteen, as fair as her 
mother is dark, always merry, always ready for 
fun, always laughing at the top of her voice, and 
dancing like a thing possessed. Who’s to have her? 
Who has had her? No one knows. There are ten 
of us waiting and hoping. 

“A girl like that in the hands of a woman like 
the Marquise is a fortune. And they don’t show 
their hands, the rogues. No one can make it out. 
Perhaps they’re waiting for a catch, a better one 
than I am. Well, I can assure you that if the 
chance comes my way III take it. 

“This girl, Yvette, absolutely nonplusses me. 
She’s a mystery. If she isn’t the most finished 
monster of perverse ingenuity that I’ve ever seen, 
she’s certainly the most extraordinary scrap of 
innocent girlhood to be found anywhere. She lives 
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there among that disgraceful crew with easy and 
triumphant serenity, exquisitely wicked or ex- 
quisitely simple. 

“She’s an extraordinary girl to be the daughter 
of an adventuress, sprung up in that hotbed, like 
a beautiful plant nourished on manure, or she may 
be the daughter of some man of high rank, a great 
artist or a great nobleman, a prince or a king who 
found himself one night in her mother’s bed. - No 
one can understand just what she is, or what she 
thinks about. But you will see her.” 

Saval shouted with laughter. 

““You’re in love with her,” he said. 

“No, I am one of the competitors, which is not 
the same thing. By the way, I’II introduce you to 
my most serious rivals. But I have a real chance. 
I have a good start, and she regards me with favour.” 

“You’re in love,” repeated Saval. 

“No, ’'m not. She disturbs me, allures me and 
makes me uneasy, at once attracts me and frightens 
me. I distrust her as I would a trap, yet I long for 
her with the longing of a thirsty man for a cool 
drink. I feel her charm, and draw near it as ner- 
vously as if I were in the same room with a man 
suspected of being a clever thief. In her presence 
I feel an almost absurd inclination to believe in the 
possibility of her innocence, and a very reasonable 
distrust of her equally possible cunning. I feel 
that I am in contact with an abnormal being, a 
creature outside the laws of nature, delicious or 
detestable, I don’t know.” 

For the third time Saval declared: 

“You’re in love, I tell you. You speak of her 
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with the fervour of a poet and the lyricism of a 
troubadour. Come now, have it out with yourself, 
- search your heart and admit it.” 

“Well, it may be so, after all. At least she’s 
always in my mind. Yes, perhaps I am in love. I 
think of her too much. I think of her when I’m 
falling asleep and when I wake up; that’s fairly 
serious. Her image haunts me, pursues me, is 
with me the whole time, in front of me, round me, 
in me. Is it love, this physical obsession? Her face 
is so sharply graven in my mind that I see it the 
moment I shut my eyes. I don’t deny that my pulses 
race whenever I see her. I love her, then, but in an 
odd fashion. I long for her passionately, yet the 
idea of making her my wife would seem to me a 
monstrous absurd folly. I am also a little afraid 
of her, like a bird swooped upon by a hawk. And 
I’m jealous of her too, jealous of all that is hidden 
from me in her incomprehensible heart. I’m always 
asking myself: ‘Is she a delightful little gutter- 
snipe or a thoroughly bad lot?’ She says things 
that would make a trooper blush, but so do parrots. 
Sometimes she’s so brazenly indecent that I’m in- 
clined to believe in her absolute purity, and some- 
times her artlessness is so much too good to be true 
that I wonder if she ever was chaste. She provokes 
me and excites me like a harlot, and guards herself 
at the same time as though she were a virgin. She 
appears to love me, and laughs at me; in public 
she almost proclaims herself my mistress, and when 
we're alone together she treats me as though I 
were her brother or her footman. 

“Sometimes I imagine that she has as many 
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lovers as her mother. Sometimes I think that she 
knows nothing about life, absolutely nothing. 

“And she has a passion for reading novels. At 
present, while waiting for a more amusing position, 
I am her bookseller. She calls me her librarian. 

“Every week the Librairie Nouvelle sends her, 
from me, everything that has appeared; I believe 
she reads through the whole lot. 

“Tt must make a strange salad in her head. 

“This literary taste may account for some of her 
queer ways. When you see life through a maze of 
fifteen thousand novels, you must get a queer im- 
pression of things and see them from an odd angle. 

“As for me, I wait. It is certamly true that I 
have never felt towards any woman as I feel towards 
her. 

“Tt’s equally certain that I shall never marry 
her. 

“Tf she has had lovers, I shall make one more. 
If she has not, I shall be the first to take my seat in 
the train. 

“It’s all very simple. She can’t possibly marry, 
ever. Who would marry the daughter of the 
Marquise Obardi, Octavie Bardin? Clearly no one, 
for any number of reasons. 

“Where could she find a husband? In society? 
Never; the mother’s house is a public resort, and 
the daughter attracts the clients. One can’t marry 
into a family like that. In the middle classes, 
then? Even less. Besides, the Marquise has a 
good head on her shoulders; she’d never give 
Yvette to anyone but a man of rank, and she'll 
never find him. 
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“In the lower classes, perhaps? Still less possible. 
There’s no way out of it, then. The girl belongs 
neither to society nor to the middle class, nor to 
the lower classes, nor would marriage jockey her 
ito any one of them. She belongs, by her parent- 
age, her birth, her upbringing, heredity, manners, 
habits, to the world of gilded prostitution. 

“She can’t escape unless she becomes a nun, 
which is very unlikely, seeing that her manners and 
tastes are already what they are. So she has only 
one possible profession — love. That’s where she’II 
go, if she has not already gone. She can’t escape 
“her destiny. From being a young girl, she’ll be- 
come just a — ‘woman.’ And I should very much 
like to be the man who brings about the transfor- 
mation. 

“T am waiting. There are any number of lovers. 
You'll come across a Frenchman, Monsieur de 
Beloigne, a Russian who calls himself Prince Krava- 
low, and an Italian, Chevalier Valréali. These have 
all definitely entered themselves for the race, and 
are already training. There are also a number of 
camp-followers of less account. 

“The Marquise is on the look-out. But I fancy 
she has her eye on me. She knows I’m very rich 
and she knows less about the others. 

“Her house is the most extraordinary place of 
the kind that I have ever seen. You meet some 
very decent fellows there; we're going ourselves 
and we shall not be the only ones. As for the 
women, she has come across, or rather picked out, 
the choicest fruit on the professional stall. Lord 
knows where she found them. And she was mag- 
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nificently inspired to make a point of taking those 
who had children of their own, daughters for choice. 
The result is that a greenhorn might think the 
house was full of honest women!” 

They had reached the Avenue of the Champs 
Elysées. A faint breeze whispered among the leaves, 
and was now and again wafted against their faces, 
like the soft breath of a giant fan swinging some- 
where in the sky. Mute shadows drifted under the 
trees, others were visible as dark blots on the 
benches. And all these shadows spoke in very low 
tones, as though confiding important or shameful 
secrets. 

“You cannot imagine,” went on Servigny, “what 
a collection of fancy titles you come across in this 
rabbit-warren. By the way, I hope you know I’m 
going to introduce you as Count Saval. Saval by 
itself would not be at all popular, I assure you.” 

““No, damn it, certainly not!” cried his friend. 
“T’m hanged if anyone is going to think me fool 
enough to scrape up a comic-opera title even for 
‘one night only,’ and for that crowd. With your 
leave, we'll cut that out.” 

Servigny laughed. 

“You old idiot! Why, I’ve been christened the 
Duc de Servigny. I don’t know how or why it was 
done. I have just always been the Duc de Ser- 
vigny; I never made trouble about it. It’s no 
discomfort. Why, without it I should be utterly 
looked down on!” 

But Saval was not to be persuaded. 

“You’re a nobleman, you can carry it off. As 
for me, I shall remain, for better or worse, the only 
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commoner in the place. That will be my mark of 
distinctive superiority.” 

But Servigny was obstinate. 

“T tell you it can’t be done, absolutely cannot be 
done. It would be positively indecent. You would 
be like a rag-and-bone man at an assemblage of 
emperors. Leave it to me; I’Il introduce you as 
the Viceroy of Upper Mississippi, and no one will 
be surprised. If you’re going to go in for titles, 
you might as well do it with an arr.’ 

*“No; once more, I tell you I won’t have it.” 

“Very well, then. I was a fool really to try 
persuading you, for I defy you to get in without 
someone decorating you with a title; it’s like those 
shops a lady can’t pass without being given a bunch 
of violets at the door-step.”’ 

They turned to the right down the Rue de Berri, 
climbed to the first floor of a fine modern mansion, 
and left their coats and sticks in the hands of four 
flunkeys in knee-breeches. The air was heavy 
with the warm festive odour of flowers, scent, and 
women; and a ceaseless murmur of voices, loud 
and confused, came from the crowded rooms beyond. 

A tall, upright, solemn, pot-bellied man, in some 
sort master of the ceremonies, his face framed in 
white whiskers, approached the newcomers and, 
making a short, stiff bow, asked: 

“What name, please?” 

“Monsieur Saval,”’ replied Servigny. 

Whereupon the man flung open the door and in a 
loud voice announced to the crowd of guests: 

“Monsieur Ie Duc de Servigny. Monsieur le 
Baron Saval.” 
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The first room was full of women. The eye was 
filled at once by a vast vision of bare bosoms lifting 
from billows of white lace. 

The lady of the house stood talking to three 
friends; she turned and came forward with stately 
steps, grace in her bearing and a smile upon her 
lips. 

ae low, narrow forehead was entirely hidden by 
masses of black, gleaming hair, thick and fleecy, 
encroaching even on her temples. She was tall, a 
little too massive, a little too fat, a little over-ripe, 
but very handsome, with a warm, heady, and 
powerful beauty. Her crown of hair, with the 
large black eyes beneath it, provoked entrancing 
dreams and made her subtly desirable. Her nose 
was rather thin, her mouth large and infinitely 
alluring, made for speech and conquest. 

But her liveliest charm Iay in her voice. It 
sprang from her mouth like water from a spring, so 
easily, so lightly, so well pitched, so clear, that 
listening to It was sheer physical joy. It thrilled 
the ear to hear the smooth words pour forth with 
the sparkling grace of a brook bubbling from the 
ground, and fascinated the eye to watch the lovely, 
too-red lips part to give them passage. 

She held out her hand to Servigny, who kissed it, 
and, dropping the fan that hung from a thin chain 
of wrought gold, she gave her other hand to Saval, 
saying: 

“You are welcome, Baron. My house is always 
open to any friend of the Duc’s.” 

Then she fixed her brilliant eyes on the giant to 
whom she was being introduced. On her upper 
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lip was a faint smudge of black down, the merest 
shadow of a moustache, more plainly visible when 
she spoke. Her scent was delicious, strong and 
intoxicating, some American or Indian perfume. 

But other guests were arriving, marquises, counts, 
or princes. She turned to Servigny and said, with 
the graciousness of a mother: 

“You will find my daughter in the other room. ° 
Enjoy yourselves, gentlemen. The house is yours.” 

She left them in order to greet the new arrivals, 
giving Saval that fugitive smiling glance with 
which women let men know that they have found 
favour. 

Servigny took his friend’s arm. 

“Tl be your pilot,” he said. “Here, where we 
are at present, are the women; this is the temple of 
the Flesh, fresh or otherwise. Bargains as good as 
new, or better; very superior articles at greatly 
reduced rates. On the left is the gambling. That 
is the temple of Money. You know all about that. 

“At the far end, dancing; that is the temple of 
Innocence. There are displayed the offspring, if 
we may believe it, of the ladies in here. Even law- 
ful unions would be smiled on! There is the future, 
the hope .. . of our nights. And there, too, are 
the strangest exhibits in this museum of diseased 
morals, the young girls whose souls are double- 
jointed, like the limbs of little clowns who had 
acrobats for parents. Let us go and see them.” 

He bowed to right and left, a debonair figure, 
scattering pretty speeches and running his rapid, 
expert glance over every pair of bare shoulders 
whose possessor he recognised. 
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At the far end of the second room an orchestra 
was playing a waltz; they stopped at the door and 
watched. Some fifteen couples were dancing, the 
men gravely, their partners with fixed smiles on 
their lips. Like their mothers, they showed a great 
deal of bare skin; since the bodices of some were 
supported only by a narrow ribbon round the 
upper part of the arm, there were occasional glimpses 
of a dark shadow under the armpits. 

Suddenly a tall girl started up and crossed the 
room, pushing the dancers aside, her absurdly long 
train gathered in her left hand. She ran with the 
short quick steps affected by women in a crowd, 
and cried out: 

*‘ Ah, there’s Muscade. How are you, Muscade!” 

Her face was glowing with life, and radiant with 
happiness. She had the white, golden-gleaming 
skin which goes with auburn hair. Her forehead 
was loaded with the sheaf of flaming, gleaming 
tresses that burdened her still slender neck. 

She seemed made for motion as her mother was 
for speech, so natural, gracious, and simple were her 
movements. A sense of spiritual delight and phy- 
sical contentment sprang from the mere sight of her 
as she walked, moved, bent her head or raised her 
arm. 

“Ah, Muscade,” she repeated. ‘How are you, 
Muscade?”’ 

Servigny shook her hand vigorously, as though 
she were a man, and said: 

“This is my friend, Baron Saval, Mam’zelle 
Yvette.” 

She greeted the newcomer, then stared at him. 
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“How do you do? Are you always as tall as 
this?” 

“Oh, no, Mam’zelle,” answered Servigny, in the 
mocking tone he used to conceal his uneasiness in 
her presence. “He has put on his largest size to-day 
to please your mother, who likes quantity.” 

“Oh, very well, then,” replied the girl in a serio- 
comic voice. “But when you come for my sake, 
please be a little smaller; I like the happy medium. 
Muscade here is about my size,” and she offered him 
her little hand. 

“Are you going to dance, Muscade?” she asked. 
“TLet’s dance this waltz.” 

Servigny made no answer, but with a sudden swift 
movement put his arm round her waist, and away 
they went like a whirlwind. 

They danced faster than any, turning and twirl- 
ing with wild abandon, so tightly clasped that they 
looked like one. ‘Their bodies held upright and 
their legs almost motionless, it was as though they 
were spun round by an invisible machine hidden 
under their feet. They seemed unwearying. One 
by one the other couples dropped out till they were 
left alone, waltzing on and on. ‘They looked as 
though they no longer knew where they were or 
what they were doing, as though they were far 
away from the ball-room, in ecstasy. The band 
played steadily on, their eyes fixed on this bewitched 
pair; everyone was watching, and there was a burst 
of applause when at last they stopped. 

She was rather flushed; her eyes were no longer 
frank, but strangely troubled, burning yet timid, 
unnaturally blue, with pupils unnaturally black. 
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Servigny was drunk with giddiness, and leaned 
against a door to recover his balance. ; 

“You have a poor head, Muscade,” she said. 
“You don’t stand it as well as I do.” 

He smiled his nervous smile and looked at her 
with hungry eyes, a savage lust in his eyes and the 
curve of his lips. 

She continued to stand in front of the young man, 
her throat heaving as she regained her breath. 

“Sometimes,” she continued, “‘you look just like 
a cat about to make a spring. Give me your arm, 
and let us go and find your friend.” 

Without speaking he offered her his arm, and they 
crossed the large room. 

Saval was alone no longer; the Marquise Obardi 
had joined him, and was talking of trivial things, 
bewitching him with her maddening voice. Gazing 
intently at him, she seemed to utter words very 
different from those on her lips, words that came 
from the secret places of her heart. At the sight of 
Servigny she smiled and, turning to hin, said: 

“Have you heard, my dear Duc, that I’ve just 
taken a villa at Bougival for a couple of months? 
Of course you'll come and see me; you'll bring your 
friend, won’t you? I’m going down there on Mon- 
day, so will you both come and dine there next 
Saturday, and stay over the week-end?” 

Servigny turned sharply to Yvette. She was 
smiling a serene, tranquil smile, and with an air 
of bland assurance said: 

“Of course Muscade will come to dinner on 
Saturday; there’s no need to ask him. We shall 
have all kinds of fun in the country.” 
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He fancied that he saw a vague promise in her 
smile, and an unwonted decision in her voice. 

The Marquise thereupon raised her great black 
eyes to Saval’s face, and said: 

“And you also, Baron?” 

There was nothing equivocal about her smile. 

He bowed. 

“TI shall be only too pleased.” 

“We'll scandalise the neighbourhood — won’t we, 
Muscade? — and drive my admirers wild with rage,” 
murmured Yvette, glancing, with a malice that was 
either candid or assured, towards the group of men 
‘who watched them from the other side of the room. 

“To your heart’s content, Mam/zelle,” replied 
Servigny; by way of emphasising the intimate 
nature of his friendship with her, he never called 
her “mademoiselle.”’ 

“Why does Mademoiselle Yvette always call 
my friend Servigny ‘Muscade’ ?” asked Saval. 

The girl assumed an air of innocence. 

“He’s like the little pea that the conjurers call 
‘Muscade.’ You think you have your finger on it, 
but you never have.” 

“Quaint children, aren’t they?” the Marquise said 
carelessly, obviously thinking of far other things, 
and not for an instant lowering her eyes from Saval’s 
face. 

“T’m not quaint, I’m frank,” said Yvette angrily. 
“T like Muscade, and he’s always leaving me; it’s 
so annoying.” 

Servigny made her a low bow. 

“T’ll never leave you again, Mam/’zelle, day or 
night.” 

are 
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She made a gesture of alarm. 

“Oh, no, that would never do! In the day-time, 
by all means, but at night you’d be in the way.” 

“Why?” he asked imprudently. 
~ With calm audacity she replied: 

“‘Because you couldn’t possibly look so nice with 
your clothes off.” 

“What a dreadful thing to say!” exclaimed the 
Marquise, without appearing in the least excited. 
“You can’t possibly be so mnocent as all that.” 

“T entirely agree with you,” added Servigny in a 
jesting tone. 

Yvette looked rather hurt, and said haughtily: 

“You have just been guilty of blatant vulgarity; 
you have permitted yourself far too much of that 
sort of thing lately.” 

She turned her back on him, and shouted: 

“Chevalier, come and defend me; I have just 
been insulted.” 

A thin, dark man came slowly towards them. 

“Which is the culprit?” he asked, forcing a 
smile. 

She nodded towards Servigny. 

“That’s the man; but all the same I like him 
better than all of you put together; he’s not so 
boring.” 

The Chevalier Valréali bowed. 

““We do what we can. Perhaps we are not so 
brilliant, but we are at least as devoted.” 

A tall, stout man with grey whiskers and a deep 
voice was just leaving. 

“Your servant, Mademoiselle Yvette,” he said 
as he passed. 
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“Ah, it’s Monsieur de Belvigne,” she exclaimed, 
and turning to Saval, she introduced him. 

“Another candidate for my favour, tall, fat, rich, 
and stupid. That’s how I like them. He’s a real 
Field-marshal — one of those who hold the door 
open at restaurants. But you’re taller than he is. 
Now what am I gomg to christen you? I know! 
I shall call you Rhodes Junior, after the colossus 
who must have been your father. But you two 
must have really interesting things to discuss, far 
above our heads, so good night to you.” 

She ran across to the orchestra, and asked them 
‘to play a quadrille. 

Madame Obardi’s attention seemed to be wan- 
dering. 

“You’re always teasing her,” she said softly. 
“You're spoiling the child’s disposition and teaching 
her a number of bad habits.” 

“Then you haven’t finished her education?” he 
replied. 

She seemed not to understand, and continued to 
smile benevolently. 

But observing the approach of a solemn gentle- 
man whose breast was covered with orders, she ran 
up to him: 

“Ah, Prince, how delightful!” 

Servigny took Saval’s arm once more and led him 
away, saying: 

“There’s my last serious rival, Prince Kravalow. 
Isn’t she a glorious creature?” 

“They’re both glorious,” replied Saval. “The 
mother’s quite good enough for me.” 

Servigny bowed. 
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“She’s yours for the asking, my dear.” 

The dancers elbowed them as they took their 
places for the quadrille, couple by couple, in two 
lines facing one another. 

“‘Now let’s go and watch the Greeks for a bit,” 
said Servigny. 

They entered the gambling-room. 

Round each table a circle of men stood watching. 
There was very little conversation; sometimes a little 
chink of gold, thrown down on the cloth or hastily 
mixed up, mingled its faint metallic murmur with the 
murmur of the players, as though the voice of gold 
were makingjitself heard amid the human voices. 

The men were decorated with various orders and 
strange ribbons; and their diverse features all wore 
the same severe expression. They were more easily 
distinguished by their beards. 

The stiff American with his horseshoe beard, the 
haughty Englishman with a hairy fan spread over 
his chest, the Spaniard with a black fleece reaching 
right up to his eyes, the Roman with the immense 
moustache bequeathed to Italy by Victor Emmanuel, 
the Austrian with his whiskers and clean-shaven 
chin, a Russian general whose lip was armed with 
two spears of twisted hair, Frenchmen with gay 
moustaches — they displayed the imaginative genius 
of every barber in the world. 

“Aren’t you going to play?” asked Servigny. 

“No; what about you?” 

“IT never play here. Would you like to go now? 
We'll come back one day when it’s quieter. There 


are too many people here to-day; there’s nothing 
to be done.” 
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“Yes, let us go.” 

They disappeared through a doorway which led 
into the hall. 

As soon as they were out in the street, Servigny 
asked: 

“Well, what do you think of it all?” 

“It’s certainly interesting. But I like the women 
better than the men.” 

“Good Lord, yes! Those women are the best 
hunting in the country. Don’t you agree with me 
that love exhales from them like the perfumes from 
a barber’s shop? These are positively the only 
‘houses where one can really get one’s money’s worth. 
And what expert lovers they are! What artists! 
Have you ever eaten cakes made by a‘baker? They 
Jook so good, and they have no flavour at all. Well, 
the love of an ordinary woman always reminds me 
of baker’s pastry, whereas the love you get from 
women like the Marquise Obardi — that really is 
love! Oh, they can make cakes all right, can these 
confectioners. You have to pay them twopence 
halfpenny for what you would get anywhere else 
for a penny, that’s the only thing.” 

“Who is the man running the place at present?” 
asked Saval. 


Servigny shrugged his shoulders to express utter 
ignorance. 

“T have no idea,” he said. ‘“‘The last I knew 
certainly was an English peer, but he left three 
months ago. At the moment she must be living 
on the community, on the gambling and the gam- 
blers, very likely, for she has her whims. But it’s 
an understood thing, isn’t it, that we are dining 
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with her at Bougival on Saturday? There’s more 
freedom in the country, and I shall end by finding 
out what notions Yvette has in her head!” 

“T ask for nothing better,” replied Saval. “I’m 
not doing anything that day.” i 

As they returned down the Champs Elysées, 
under the embattled stars, they passed a couple 
lying on a bench, and Servigny murmured: 

“How ridiculous, yet how utterly indispensable, 
is this business of love! A commonplace, and an 
ecstasy, always the same and always different! 
And the clown who is paying that girl a franc is 
only seeking the very thing I buy for ten thousand 
from some Obardi who is perhaps no younger or 
more fascinating than that drab! What folly!” 

He was silent for some minutes, then said: 

“‘All the same, it wouldn’t be a poor thing to be 
Yvette’s first lover. For that I'd give... Id 
PEE ec aT 

He did not make up his mind what he would 
give. And Saval bade him good night at the corner 
of the Rue Royale. 


II 


The table had been laid on the veranda that 
overlooked the river. Villa Printemps, the house 
that the Marquise Obardi had taken, stood 
half-way up the hill-side, at the very point where 
just below the garden wall the Seine made a turn 
towards Marly. Opposite the house the island of 
Croissy formed a background of tall trees, a mass 
of leafage. A long reach of the broad river was 
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clearly visible as far as the floating café, La Gren- 
ouillére, half hidden in the branches. 

Night was coming down, calm and still, after a 
flaming riverside sunset; one of those tranquil 
evenings that bring with them a vague sense of 
happiness. Not a breath or air stirred the branches, 
no gust of wind disturbed the smooth translucent 
surface of the Seine. The air was warm, but not 
too hot; it was good to be alive. The grate- 
ful coolness of the river-banks rose to the quiet 
sky. 

The sun was disappearing behind the trees, 
-wheeling towards other lands. The serene calm of 
the sleeping earth soothed their senses; under the 
vast quiet dome of the sky they felt the effortless 
surge of the universal life. 

The scene enchanted them when they came out 
of the drawing-room and sat down at the dinner- 
table. A tender gaiety filled their hearts; they all 
felt it very good to be dining out there in the coun- 
try with that broad river and glorious sunset for 
scenery, and breathing that sweet pure air. 

The Marquise had taken Saval’s arm, Yvette 
Servigny’s. 

These four made up the little party. 

The two women were not in the least like their 
Parisian selves. Yvette was the more altered of 
the two; she spoke very little, and seemed tired 
and grave. 

Saval hardly recognised her, and asked: 

“What’s the matter with you, Mademoiselle? 
I find you very changed since last week. You have 
become quite a reasonable being.” 
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“It’s the effect of the country,” she answered. 
“T am not the same there; I feel quite strange. 
And besides, I never am the same two days together. 
To-day I behave like a lunatic, to-morrow I'll be 
like a funeral oration; I change like the weather, 
I don’t know why. I’m capable of absolutely any- 
thing — at the right time. There are days when 
I could kill people; not animals —I could never 
kill animals —but people, certainly; and then 
there are days when I cry for just nothing. A 
hundred different ideas rush through my head. It 
depends, too, on my feeling when I get up in the 
morning. Every morning when I wake up I know 
just what I shall be like allday. Perhaps our dreams 
decide that sort of thing. Partly it depends on the 
book I have just been reading.” 

She was dressed in white flannel; the soft delicate 
folds of material covered her from head to foot. 
The bodice was loose, with big pleats, and sug- 
gested, without too rigidly defining, the firm sweep- 
ing contour of her already well-formed bosom. 
Her slender neck rose from fold upon fold of frothy 
lace, drooping languidly, its warm gleaming flesh 
even whiter than her dress and weighed down with 
its heavy burden of golden hair. 

For a long minute Servigny gazed at her, then 
said: 

“You are adorable to-night, Mam’zelle — I wish 
I could always see you like that.” 

“Don’t propose to me, Muscade,” she said, with 
a touch of her wonted archness. ‘On a day like 
this I should take you at your word, and that might 
cost you dear.” 
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The Marquise looked happy, very happy. She 
was dressed severely in black; the fine folds of the 
- gown set off the superb, massive lines of her figure. 
There was a touch of red in the bodice, a spray of 
red carnations fell from her waist and was caught 
up at her side, a red rose was fastened in her 
dark hair. There was a flame in her to-night, 
in her whole being, in the simple dress with the 
blood-red blossoms, in the glance that lingered 
on her neighbour, in her slow voice, in her rare 
movements. 

Saval too was grave and preoccupied. From time 
to time, with a gesture familiar to him, he stroked 
his brown Vandyke beard, and seemed sunk in 
thought. 

For some moments no one spoke. 

“There is sometimes a saving grace in silence,” 
said Servigny at last, as the trout was being 
handed. ‘Neighbours are often closer to one an- 
other when silent than when speaking; isn’t that 
so, Marquise?” 

She turned slightly towards him and replied: 

“Yes, it’s true. It is so sweet for both of us to 
think of the same delightful thing.” 

She turned her burning gaze on Saval; for some 
moments they remained looking into one another’s 
eyes. There was a slight, an almost imperceptible 
movement under the table. 

““Mam/’zelle Yvette,” continued Servigny, “you'll 
make me think you’re in love if you continue to 
behave so beautifully. Now with whom can you be 
in love? Let’s think it out together. I leave the 
vulgar herd of sighing swains on one side, and go 
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straight for the principals. How about Prince 
Kravalow?”’ 

At this name Yvette was roused. 

“My poor dear Muscade, what are you thinking 
about? The Prince looks like a Russian in the wax- 
works who would win medals at a hairdressing com- 
petition.” 

“Very well. The Prince is out of it. Perhaps you 
have chosen the Vicomte Pierre de Belvigne?” 

This time she broke into a fit of laughter and 
asked: 

“Can you see me hanging round Raisiné’s neck” 
— she called him Raisiné, Malvoisie, or Argenteuil 
according to the day of the week, for she nicknamed 
everyone — “‘and whispering in his ear: ‘My dear 
little Pierre,’ or ‘My divine Pedro, my adored 
Pietri, my darling Pierrot, give your dear fat poodle- 
head to your darling little wifte because she wants 
to kiss it’ ?” 

“Away with Number Two, then,” said Servigny. 
“We are left with the Chevalier Valréali, whom 
the Marquise seems to favour.” 

Yvette was as much amused as before. 

“What, Old Lachrymose? Why, he’s a profes- 
sional mourner at the Madeleine; he follows all the 
high-class funerals. Whenever he looks at me I 
feel as though I were already dead.” 

“That’s three. Then you’ve fallen hopelessly in 
love with Baron Saval, here present.” 

“With Rhodes Junior? No, he’s too strong. 
It would feel like bemg in love with the Arc de 
Triomphe de l’Etoile.”’ 

“Well, then, Mam/zelle, it is plain that you’re in 
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love with me, for I’m the only one of your wor- 
shippers that we haven’t already dealt with. I 
_ had kept myself to the end, out of modesty and 
prudence. It only remains for me to thank you.” 

“You, Muscade!” she replied with charming 
gaiety. “Oh, no, I like you very much... but 
I don’t love you. . . . Wait, I don’t want to dis- 
courage you. I don’t love you yet. ... You have 
a chance... perhaps. ... Persevere, Muscade, 
be devoted, ardent, obedient, take plenty of trouble 
_and all possible precautions, obey my lightest 
whims, be prepared to do anything I may choose . . . 
and we'll see . . . later.” 

“But, Mam’zelle, ’'d rather do all this for you 
after than before, if you don’t mind.” 

“After what ... Muscade?” she asked him 
with the ingenuous air of a soubrette. 

“Why, deuce take it, after you’ve shown me that 
you love me.” 

“Well, behave as though I did, and believe it if 
you want to.” 

~aisat,. must say’. =. 

“Be quiet, Muscade. That’s enough about it 
for this time.” 

He made her a military salute and held his 
tongue. 

The sun had gone down behind the island, but 
the sky still glowed like a brazier, and the quiet 
water of the river was as though changed to blood. 
The sunset spilled a burning light over houses, 
people, everything; the scarlet rose in the Mar- 
quise’s hair was like a drop of crimson fallen upon 
her head from the clouds. 
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Yvette was looking the other way; her mother 
laid her hand on Saval’s, as though by accident. 
But the young girl turned, and the Marquise quickly 
snatched away her hand and fumbled at the folds 
of her bodice. 

Servigny, who was watching them, said: 

“Tf you like, Mam/’zelle, we'll go for a walk on 
the island after dinner.” 

She was delighted with the idea. 

“Oh, yes; that will be lovely; we'll go by our- 
selves, won’t we, Muscade?”’ 

“Yes, all by ourselves, Mam/’zelle.” 

Once more they were silent. 

The calm of the wide landscape, the restful 
slumber of eventide weighed on their hearts, their 
bodies, their voices. There are rare, quiet hours 
wherein speech is almost impossible. The servants 
made no noise. The flaming sky burnt low; slowly 
night folded the earth in shadow. 

“Do you propose to stay here long?” asked 
Saval. 

“Yes,” replied the Marquise, dwelling upon each 
word, “‘for just as long as I’m happy here.”’ 

As it was now too dark to see, lamps were brought. 
They flung across the table a strange pale light in 
the hollow darkness. A rain of little flies began 
falling upon the cloth. They were tiny midges, 
burnt as they flew over the glass chimneys of the 
lamps; their wings and legs singed, they powdered 
the table-lmen, the plates, and the glasses with a 
grey, creeping dust. The diners swallowed them 
in their wine, ate them in the sauces, watched them 
crawling over the bread. Their faces and hands 
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were perpetually tickled by a flying swarm of i In- 
numerable tiny insects. 

The wine had constantly to be thrown away, the 
plates covered; they took infinite precautions to 
protect the ford they were eating. Yvette was 
amused at the game; Servigny carefully sheltered 
whatever she was raising to her lips, guarded the 
wineglass and held his napkin spread out over her 
head like a roof. But it was too much for the 
fastidious nerves of the Marquise, and the meal 
was hastily brought to an end. 

“Now let’s go to the island,” said Yvette, who 
had not forgotten Servigny’s suggestion. 

“Don’t stay long, will you?” advised her mother 
languidly. “We'll come with you as far as the 
ferry.” 

They went off along the tow-path, still two and 
two, the young girl in front with her friend. They 
could hear the Marquise and Saval behind them 
talking very fast in very low voices. All round them 
was black, with a thick, inky blackness. But the 
sky, swarming with seeds of fire, seemed to spill 
them out on the river, for the dark water was 
richly patined with stars. 

By this time the frogs were croaking; all along 
the banks their rolling, monotonous notes creaked 
out. 

The soft voices of mnumerable nightingales rose 
in the still air. 

Yvette remarked abruptly: 

“Hallo! They are no longer following us. Where 
are they?” 

And she called: “Mother!” 
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There was no answer. “They can’t be far away,” 
continued the young girl. “I heard them a moment 
ago. 

e They must have gone back,” murmured Ser- 
vigny. ‘‘Perhaps your mother was cold.” He led 
her on. 

A light shone in front of them; it was the inn of 
Martinet, a fisherman who also ran a tavern. At 
their call a man came out of the house, and they 
boarded a large boat moored in the grasses on the 
bank. The ferryman took up his oars, and the 
heavy boat advanced, waking the stars slumbering 
on the water and rousing them to a frenzied dancing 
that died slowly down in their wake. They touched 
the other bank and stepped off under the tall trees. 
The coolness of the moist earth floated up under 
the high thick branches that seemed to bear as 
many nightingales as leaves. A distant piano be- 
gan to play a popular waltz. 

Servigny had taken Yvette’s arm; very softly he 
slipped his hand behind her waist and pressed it 
gently. 

“What are you thinking of?” he asked. 

“1? . . . Nothing, I’m so happy.” 

“Then you don’t care for me?” 

“Yes, I do, Muscade. I care for you, I care for 
you a great deal; only don’t talk about it now. 
It’s too beautiful here to listen to your nonsense.” 

He clasped her to him, though she strove, with 
little struggles, to free herself; through the flannel, 
so soft and fleecy to the touch, he could feel the 
warmth of her body. 

“Yvette,” he stammered. 
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“Yes; what is it?” 

“It’s . . . I who care for you.” 

“You ... don’t mean that, Muscade.” 

; “Yes, I do; I’ve cared for you for a very long 
time.” 

She was still struggling to get away, striving to 
free her arm caught between their two bodies. 
They walked with difficulty, hampered by this 
Ink and by her struggles, zigzagging like a couple 
of drunkards. 

He did not know what to say to her now, well 
aware that it is impossible to use to a young girl the 
words one would use to a grown woman; he was 
worried, wondering what he could do, wondering if 
she consented or did not understand, at his wit’s 
end for words that would be at once tender, dis- 
creet, and unmistakable. 

Every second he repeated: 

“Yvette! Speak to me, Yvette!” 

Suddenly he pressed an audacious kiss on her 
cheek. She made a little movement of withdrawal, 
and said in a vexed tone: 

“Oh! How absurd you are. Will you leave me 
alone?” 

Her voice revealed nothing of her thoughts and 
wishes; he saw that she was not too angry, and he 
stooped his lips to the nape of her neck, on the first 
few downy golden hairs, the adorable spot he had 
coveted so long. 

Then she struggled with all her might to get free. 
But he held her firmly, and placing his other hand 
on her shoulder, forced her head round towards 
him, and took from her mouth a long, maddening 
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kiss. She slipped between his arms with a quick 
twist of her whole body, stooped swiftly, and having 
thus dexterously escaped from his embrace, vanished 
in the darkness with a sharp rustling of petticoats 
like the whirring noise of a pheasant rising. 

At first he remained motionless, stunned by her 
quickness and by her disappearance; then, hearing 
no further sound, he called in a low voice: 

“Yvette!” 

There was no answer; he began to walk on, 
ransacking the darkness with his eyes, searching in 
the bushes for the white patch that must be made 
by her dress. All was dark. He called again more 
loudly: 

“Mam/’zelle Yvette!” 

The nightingales were silent. 

He hurried on, vaguely uneasy, calling ever 
louder and louder: 

“Mam/’zelle Yvette! Mam/’zelle Yvette!” 

Nothing! He stopped, listened. The whole 
island was silent; there was barely a rustle in the 
leaves overhead. The frogs alone kept up their 
sonorous croaking on the banks. 

He wandered from copse to copse, descending 
first to the steep wooded slope of the swift main 
stream, then returning to the bare flat bank of the 
backwater. He went right up until he was opposite 
Bougival, then came back to the café La Gren- 
ouillére, hunting through all the thickets, constantly 
crying: 

““Mam/’zelle Yvette, where are you? Answer! 
It is only a joke. Answer me, answer me! Don’t 
make me hunt like this.” 
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A distant clock began to strike. He counted the 
strokes; it was midnight. For two hours he had 
_ been running round the island. He thought that — 
she had probably gone home, and, very uneasy, 
went back, going round by the bridge. 

A servant, asleep in an arm-chair, was waiting in 
the hall. Servigny woke him and asked: 

“Ts it long sce Mademoiselle Yvette came in? 
I left her out in the country, as I had to pay a call.” 

“Oh, yes, your Grace,” the fellow replied, ‘“‘Mad- 
emoiselle came in before ten.” 

He walked up to his room and went to bed. But 
he lay with his eyes open, unable to sleep. That 
snatched kiss had disturbed her. What did she 
want? he wondered. What did she think? What 
did she know? How pretty she was, and how she 
had maddened him! His desire, dulled by the life 
he had led, by all the women he had known, was 
reawakened by this strange child, so fresh, provok- 
ing, and inexplicable. 

He heard one o’ clock strike, then two. He realised 
that he would get no sleep that night. He was hot 
and wet with sweat; he felt in his temples the quick 
thudding of his heart. He got up to open the 
window. 

A cool breeze came in, and he drew long deep 
breaths of it. The night was utterly dark, silent, 
and still. But suddenly in the darkness-of the 
garden he caught sight of a speck of light, like a 
little piece of glowing coal. “Ah, a cigar,” he 
thought. “It can’t be anyone but Saval. Léon,” 
he called softly. 

“Ts that you, Jean?” a voice answered. 
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“Yes. Wait, I’m coming down.” 

He dressed, went out, and joined his friend, who 
was smoking astride an iron chair. 

‘“What are you doing at this time of night?” 

“Having a rest,” replied Saval, and laughed. 

Servigny shook his head. 

“T congratulate you, my dear chap. As for me, 
I’ve run my head into a wall.” 

“You are telling me... ?” 

“T am telling you ... that Yvette is not like 
her mother.” 

“‘What happened? Tell me all about it.” 

Servigny recounted his unsuccessful efforts, then 
continued: ; 

“Yes, the child really worries me. Do you realise 
that I haven’t been able to get to sleep? What a 
queer thing a girl is. This one looks as simple as 
possible, and yet she’s a complete mystery. One 
can understand at once a woman who has lived 
and loved, who knows what life is like. But with a 
young girl, on the other hand, one can’t be sure of 
anything at all. I’m really beginning to think she’s 
playing the fool with me.” 

Saval rocked gently on his chair. 

“Be careful, my dear chap,” he said very slowly; 
“she'll get you to marry her. Remember the illus- 
trious examples in history.. That was how Made- 
moiselle de Montijo became empress, and she was at 
least of decent family. Don’t play the Napoleon.” 

“Have no fears about that,” said Servigny. 
“T’m not a fool, nor an emperor. One has to be 
one or the other to lose one’s head so completely. 
But, I say, are you sleepy?” 
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“Not a bit.” 

“Come for a walk along the riverside, then.” 

“Very well.” 

They opened the gate and started off down the 
river towards Marly. 

It was the cool hour just before dawn, the hour of 
deepest sleep, deepest rest, utter quiet. Even the 
faint noises of the night were silent now. The night- 
ingales sang no longer, the frogs had finished their 
croaking; some unknown animal, a bird perhaps, 
alone broke the stillness, making a feeble sawing 
noise, monotonous and regular, like the working of 
a machine. Servigny, who had at times a touch of 
the poet and of the philosopher too, said abruptly: 

“Look here. This girl absolutely maddens me. 
In arithmetic, one and one make two. In love, 
one and one ought to make one, but they make two 
all the same. Do you know the feeling? The savage 
need of absorbing a woman into oneself, or of being 
absorbed into her? I don’t mean the mere physical 
desire to embrace her, but the mental and spiritual 
torment to be at one with another human being, to 
open one’s whole soul to her, one’s whole heart, and 
to penetrate to the uttermost depths of her mind. 
And never, never do you really know her or discover 
all the fluctuations of her will, her desires, and her 
thoughts. Never can you make even the slightest 
guess at the whole of the secret, the whole mystery 
of the spirit come so close to you, a spirit hidden 
behind two eyes as clear as water, as transparent as 
though there were no secret behind them. A spirit 
speaks to you through a beloved mouth, a mouth 
that seems yours because you desire it so passion- 
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ately; one by one this spirit sends you its thoughts 
in the guise of words, and yet it remains farther 
from you than the stars are from one another, 
farther out of reach than the stars. Strange, isn’t 
tt 

“JT do not demand so much,” replied Saval. 
“TI do not bother to look behind the eyes. I don’t 
care much for the inside; it’s the outside I care for.” 

“‘Whatever you say, Yvette’s a queer creature,” 
murmured Servigny. “I wonder how she’ll treat 
me in the morning.” 

As they reached the weir at Marly, they saw that 
the sky was paling. Cocks began to crow in the 
farm-yards; the sound reached them slightly muffled 
by thick walls. A bird cried im a park on the left, 
continually repeating a simple and ridiculous little 
cadenza. 

“Time to go back,” said Saval, and they turned 
round. 

When Servigny reached his room, the horizon 
gleamed rosily through the still open window. He 
pulled down the Venetian blinds and drew the heavy 
curtains across, got into bed, and at last fell asleep. 
And all the time he dreamt of Yvette. 

A curious sound awoke him. He sat up and lis- 
tened, but did not hear it again. Then suddenly 
there came against his shutters a rattling like hail. 
He jumped out of bed and ran to the window; 
throwing it open, he saw Yvette standing on the 
garden-path, throwing great handfuls of gravel in 
his face. 

She was dressed in pink, and wore a_broad- 
brimmed straw hat surmounted with a military 
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plume; she was laughing with malicious mischief. 

“Well, Muscade, still asleep? What can you 
have been doing last night to wake up so late? Did 
you have any adventures, my poor Muscade?”’ 

“Coming, coming, Mam’zelle! Just a moment, 
while I stick my nose into the water-jug, and Ill 
be down.” 

“Hurry up,” she cried; “it’s ten o’clock. And 
I’ve got a scheme to talk over with you, a plot we 
are going to carry out. Breakfast at eleven, you 
know.” 

He found her seated on a bench with a book on her 
knees, a novel. She took his arm with friendly 
familiarity, as frankly and gaily as though nothing 
had happened the night before, and leading him to 
the far end of the garden, said: 

“This is my plan. We’re going to disobey mamma, 
and you are going to take me presently to the Gren- 
ouillére. I want to see it. Mamma says that decent 
women can’t go there, but I don’t care whether I 
can or I can’t. You'll take me, Muscade, won’t 
you? We'll have such sport with the people on the 
river.” 

The fragrance of her was delightful, but he could 
not discover what vague, faint scent it was that 
hung round her. It was not one of her mother’s 
heavy perfumes, but a delicate fragrance in which 
he thought he recognised a faint whiff of iris powder 
and perhaps a touch of verbena. 

Whence came this elusive scent — from her dress, 
her hair, or her skin? He was wondering about this 
when, as she spoke with her face very close to his, 
he felt her fresh breath full in his face, and found it 
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quite as delightful. He fancied that the fleeting 
fragrance he had failed to recognise was the figment 
of his own bewitched senses, nothing but a delusive 
emanation from her youth and alluring grace. 

“You will, won’t you, Muscade?” she said. “It 
will be so hot after breakfast that mother won’t 
want to go out. She’s very lazy when it’s hot. 
We'll leave her with your friend, and you shall be 
my escort. We'll pretend we are going up to the 
woods. You don’t know how I shall enjoy seeing 
the Grenouillére.”’ 

They reached the gate facing the Seine. A flood 
of sunlight fell on the quiet, gleaming river. A light 
heat-mist was lifting, the steam of evaporated water, 
leaving a little glittering vapour on the surface of 
the stream. From time to time a boat went by, a 
light skiff or a heavy barge, and distant whistles 
could be heard, the short notes of the whistles on the 
Sunday trains that flooded the country with Pari- 
sians, and the long warning notes of the steamboats 
passing the weir at Marly. 

But a small bell rang for breakfast, and they 
went in. 

The meal was eaten in silence. A heavy July 
noon pressed on the earth and oppressed the dwell- 
ing thereon. The heat was almost tangible, para- 
lysing both mind and body. The sluggish words 
would not leave their lips; every movement was 
an effort, as though the air had acquired power of 
resistance, and was more difficult to thrust through. 

Yvette alone, though silent, was animated, and 
possessed by impatience. As soon as dessert was 
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“Supposing we went for a walk in the woods. It 
_ would be perfectly delightful under the trees.” 

“Are you mad?” murmured the Marquise, who 
looked utterly exhausted. “How can one go out 
in weather like this?” 

“Very well,” replied the young girl slyly, “we'll 
leave you here with the Baron to keep you company. 
Muscade and I will scramble up the hill and sit 
down and read on the grass.” 

She turned to Servigny, saying: ‘“That’s all right, 
isn’t it?” 

“At your service, Mam’zelle,”’ he replied. 

- She ran off to fetch her hat. The Marquise 
shrugged her shoulders and sighed: ‘Really, she’s 
quite mad.” Indolently she held out her beautiful 
white hand in a gesture of profound and seduc- 
tive lassitude; the Baron pressed a lingering kiss 
upon it. 

Yvette and Servigny departed. At first they 
followed the river, then they crossed the bridge 
and went on to the island, and sat down under the 
willows on the bank of the main stream, for it was 
still too early to go to La Grenouillére. 

The young girl at once took a book from her 
pocket and, laughing, said: 

“‘Muscade, you’re going to read to me.” And 
she held out the volume for him to take. He made 
adeprecatory gesture. “I, Mam/’zelle? But I can’t 
read.” 

““Come, now, no excuses, no arguments,” she re- 
plied severely. ‘“‘You’re a nice lover, you are. 
‘Everything for nothing’ — that’s your creed, isn’t 
it?” 
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He took the book and opened it, and was sur- 
prised to find that it was a treatise on entomology, 
a history of ants by an English author. He remained 
silent, thinking that she was making fun of him. 

‘Go on, read,” she said. 

“Is this a bet,” he asked, “or just a joke?” 

“Neither. I saw the book in a shop; they told 
me it was the best book about ants, and I thought 
it would be nice to hear about the lives of the little 
creatures and watch them running about in the 
grass at the same time. So read away.” 

She Iay down face downwards at full length, her 
elbows resting on the ground and her head between 
her hands, her eyes fixed on the grass. 

“*Without doubt,’” he read, ““the anthropoid 
apes are of all animals those which approach most 
closely to man in their anatomical structure; but 
if we consider the habits of ants, their organisation 
into societies, their vast communities, the houses 
and roads which they construct, their custom of 
domesticating animals and even at times of having 
slaves, we shall be forced to admit that they have 
the right to claim the place next to man on the 
ladder of intelligence.’”’ 

He continued in a monotonous voice, stopping 
from time to time to ask: “Isn’t that enough?” 

She signed “no” with a shake of her head, and, 
having picked up a wandering ant on the point of a 
blade of grass she had plucked, she amused herself 
by making it run from one end of the stem to the 
other, turning it upside-down as soon as the insect 
reached either end. She listened in silence and with 
concentrated attention.to all the surprising details 
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of the life of these frail creatures, their subterranean 
establishments, the way in which they bring up, 
keep, and feed little grubs in order to drink the 
secret liquor they secrete, just as we keep cows in 
our byres, their custom of domesticating little 
blind insects which clean their dwellings, and of 
going to war in order to bring back slaves to serve 
the victors, which the slaves do with such solicitude 
that the latter even lose the habit of feeding them- 
selves. 

And little by little, as though a maternal tender- 
ness had awakened in her head for this creature at 
once so tiny and so intelligent, Yvette let it climb 
about her finger, watching it with loving eyes, 
longing to kiss it. And as Servigny was reading how 
they live in a community, how they play together 
in a friendly rivalry of strength and skill, the young 
girl, mm her enthusiasm, tried to kiss the insect, 
which escaped from her finger and began to run over 
her face. She shrieked as violently as though a 
deadly peril threatened her, and with wild gestures 
she slapped at her cheek to get rid of the creature. 
Servigny, roaring with laughter, caught it near her 
hair and, at the spot where he had caught it, pressed 
a Jong kiss, from which Yvette did not recoil. 

She got up, declaring: “I like that better than a 
novel. Now lIet’s go to La Grenouillére.” 

They reached a part of the island which was laid 
out like a park, shaded with huge trees. Couples 
wandered under the lofty foliage beside the Seine, 
over which the boats were gliding. ‘There were 
girls with young men, working girls with their 
sweethearts, who were walking in shirt-sleeves, 
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coats on their arms and tall hats on the back of 
their heads, looking weary and dissipated; citizens 
with their families, the wives in their Sunday best, 
the children running round their parents like a 
brood of chickens. A continuous distant buzz of 
human voices, a dull rumbling clamour, announced 
the nearness of the establishment beloved of boating 
parties. Suddenly it came into view, an enormous 
roofed barge moored to the bank, filled by a crowd 
of men and women who sat drinking at tables or 
stood up, shouting, singing, laughing, dancing, 
capering to the noise of a jingling piano, out of 
tune and as vibrant as a tin can. Tall, red-haired 
girls, displaying before and behind them the swell- 
ing, provocative curves of breasts and hips, walked 
up and down with eager, inviting glances, all three 
parts drunk, talking obscenities. Others were 
dancing wildly in front of young men who were 
half naked, dressed only in rowing-shorts and 
zephyrs, and wearing coloured jockey-caps on their 
heads. There was a pervading odour of sweat and 
face powder, the combined exhalations of per- 
fumeries and armpits. Those who were drinking 
at the tables were swallowing white and red and 
yellow and green liquids, screaming and yelling for 
no reason, yielding to a violent need to make a din, 
an animal instinct to fill ears and brain with noise. 
From time to time a swimmer dived from the roof, 
splashing those sitting near, who yelled at him like 
savages. 

On the river a fleet of boats passed and repassed; 
long narrow skiffs went by, urged on by the power- 
ful strokes of oarsmen whose bare arms showed 
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rolls of muscle under the sunburnt skin. The 
women in the boats, dressed in blue or red flannel, 
holding open umbrellas also blue or red over their 
heads, wore brilliant splashes of colour under the 
burning sun; they lolled on their seat in the stern 
and seemed to glide along the water, motionless or 
drowsy. Heavier boats moved slowly past, loaded 
with people. A _ light-hearted student, bent on 
making himself conspicuous, rowed with a windmill 
stroke, bumping into all the boats, whose occupants 
swore at him. He eventually disappeared crest- 
fallen, after nearly drowning two swimmers, fol- 
lowed by the jeers of the crowd jammed together on 
the floating café. 

Yvette, radiant, passed through the middle of 
this noisy, struggling crowd on Servigny’s arm. She 
seemed quite happy to be jostled by all and sundry, 
and stared at the girls with calm and friendly eyes. 

“Look at that one, Muscade, what lovely hair 
she’s got! They do seem to be enjoying themselves.” 

The pianist, an oarsman dressed in red, whose 
hat was very like a colossal straw parasol, began a 
waltz. Yvette promptly seized her companion by 
the waist and carried him off with the fury she 
always put into her dancing. They went on so 
long and with such frenzy that the whole crowd 
watched them. Those who were sitting drinking 
stood upon their tables and beat time with their 
feet, others smashed glasses. The pianist seemed to 
go mad; he banged at the ivory keys with galloping 
hands, gesticulating wildly with his whole body, 
swaying his head and its enormous covering with 
frantic movements. 
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Abruptly he stopped, slid down, and lay full 
length on the ground, buried under his hat, as 
though he were dead of exhaustion. There was a 
burst of laughter in the café, and everyone ap- 
plauded. Four friends rushed up as though there 
had been an accident, and picking up their comrade, 
bore him off by all four limbs, placing on his stom- 
ach the roof under which he sheltered his head. 
Another jester followed, intoning the De Profundis, 
and a procession formed up behind the mock corpse. 
It went round all the paths im the island, gathering 
up drinkers, strollers, mdeed everyone it met. 

Yvette ran along enraptured, laughing heartily 
and talking to everyone, wild with the din and the 
bustle. Young men pushed against her and stared 
at her excitedly with eyes whose burning glances 
seemed to strip her naked. Servigny began to be 
afraid that the adventure might end unfortunately. 
The procession went on its way, getting faster and 
faster, for the four bearers had begun to race, 
followed by the yellmg crowd. But suddenly they 
turned towards the bank, stopped dead at the edge, 
for an instant swung their comrade to and fro, and 
then, all letting go of him at once, they heaved him 
into the water. A great shout of merriment burst 
from every mouth, while the bewildered pianist 
splashed about, swearing, coughing, and_ spitting 
out the water; stuck fast in the mud, he struggled 
to climb up the bank. His hat, which was floating 
down the stream, was brought back by a boat. 

Yvette danced with joy and clapped her hands, 
saying: 

“Oh, Muscade, what fun, what fun!” 
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-Servigny, now serious, watched her, a_ little 
embarrassed and a little dismayed to see her so 
much at ease in this vulgar mob. He felt a faint 
disgust born of the instinct that an aristocrat rarely 
loses, even in moments of utter abandon, the in- 
stinct that protects him from unpardonable famil- 
iarities and contacts that would be too degrading. 
“No one will credit you with too much breeding, 
_my child,” he said to himself, astounded. He had 
an impulse to speak to her aloud as familiarly as he 
always did in his thoughts, with as little ceremony 
as he would have used on meeting any woman who 
was common property. He no longer saw her as 
any different from the red-haired creatures who 
brushed against them, bawling obscene words in 
their harsh voices. Coarse, brief, and expressive, 
these words were the current speech of the crowd; 
they seemed to flit overhead, born there in the mob 
like flies in the dunghill over which they hover. 
No one seemed shocked or surprised; Yvette did 
not seem to notice them at all. 

““Muscade, I want to bathe,’ 
go out into deep water.” 

“At your service, ma’am,” he replied. 

They went to the bathing-cabin to get costumes. 
She was ready first and waited for him on the bank, 
smiling at all who looked at her. Then they went 
off side by side in the warm water. She swam with 
a luxurious abandon, caressed by the stream, 
quivering with a sensual pleasure; at every stroke 
she raised herself as though she were ready to leap 
out of the river. He found difficulty in keeping up 
with her; he was out of breath and angry at his 
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inferiority. But she slowed down and then turned 
quickly and floated, her arms crossed, her eyes 
staring towards the blue sky. He gazed at the soft 
supple line of her body as she lay there on the 
surface of the river, at the rounded form and 
small firm tips of the shapely breasts revealed by 
her thin clinging garment, the curving sweetness 
of her belly, the half-submerged thighs, the bare 
knees gleaming through the water, and the small 
foot thrust out. He saw every line of her, as 
though she were deliberately displaying herself to 
tempt him, offering herself to him or trying to 
make a fool of him again. He began to desire 
her with a passionate ardour, every nerve on edge. 
Abruptly she turned round and looked at him. 

“What a nice head you have,” she said with a 
laugh. 

He was hurt, irritated by her teasing, filled with 
the savage fury of the derided lover. He yielded to 
a vague desire to punish her, to avenge himself; 
he wanted to hurt her. 

“You’d like that sort of life, would you?” he 
said. 

“What sort?”’ she asked, with her most innocent 
air. 

“Come now, no more nonsense. You know per- 
fectly well what I mean.” 

““No, honestly, I don’t.” 

“We've had enough of this comedy. Will you 
or won’t you?” 

“I don’t understand you in the least.’ 

“You’re not so stupid as all that. Besides, ] 
told you last night.” 
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“What? I’ve forgotten.” 

“That I love you.” 

ey pul? 
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“What a lie!” 

“T swear it’s true.” 

“Prove it, then.” 

“T ask for nothing better.” 

“Well, do, then.” 

“You didn’t say that last night.” 

“You didn’t propose anything.” 

“Oh, this ts absurd!” 

“Besides, I am not the one to be asked.” 

“That’s very kind of you! Who is, then?” 

“Mamma, of course.” 

He gave way to a fit of laughter. 

“Your mother? No, really, that’s too much!” 

She had suddenly become very serious, and, look- 
ing into his eyes, said: 

“Listen, Muscade, if you really love me enough 
to marry me, speak to mamma first, and I’Il give 
you my answer afterwards.” 

At that he lost his temper altogether, thmking 
that she was still playing the fool with him. 

“What do you take me for, Mam’zelle? An idiot 
like the rest of your admirers?” 

She continued to gaze at him with calm, clear 
eyes. After a moment’s hesitation she said: 

“T still don’t understand.” 

“Now look here, Yvette,” he said brusquely, 
with a touch of rudeness and ill nature in his voice. 
“Let’s have done with this ridiculous comedy, 
which has already gone on too long. You keep on 
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playing the innocent maiden, and, believe me, the 
part doesn’t suit you at all. You know perfectly well 
that there can be no question of marriage between 
us — but only of love. I told you I loved you — 
it’s quite true—TI repeat, I do love you. Now 
don’t pretend not to understand, and don’t treat 
me as though I were a fool.” 

They were upright in the water, face to face, 
supporting themselves by little movements of the 
hands. For some seconds more she continued 
motionless, as though she could not make up her 
mind to understand his words, then suddenly she 
blushed to the roots of her hair. The blood rushed 
in a swift tide from her neck to her ears, which 
turned almost purple, and without a word she fled 
landwards, swimming with all her strength, with 
hurried, powerful strokes. He could not overtake 
her, and the pursuit left him breathless. He saw 
her leave the water, pick up her wrap, and enter 
her cabin, without turning her head. 

He took a long time to dress, very puzzled what 
to do, planning what to say to her, and wondering 
whether to apologise or persevere. 

When he was ready, she had gone, alone. He re- 
turned slowly, worried and anxious. The Marquise, 
on Saval’s arm, was strolling along the circular 
path round the lawn. At sight of Servigny she 
spoke with the careless air she had assumed on the 
previous evening: 

“Didn’t I tell you not to go out in such heat? 
Now Yvette has sunstroke; she’s gone to lie down. 
She was as scarlet as a poppy, poor child, and has 
a frightful headache. You must have been walking 
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full in the sun, and up to some mischief or other, 
heaven knows what. You have no more sense than 
she has.” 

The young girl did not come down to dinner. 
When she was asked if she would like something 
brought up to her room, she replied through the 
closed door that she was not hungry — she had 
locked herself in and wished to be left alone. The 
two young men left by the ten o’clock train, prom- 
ising to come again the following Thursday, and the 
Marquise sat down by the open window and, 
musing, listened to the far-off sound of dance-music 
"jerked out at La Grenouillére, vibrating in the 
profoundly solemn silence of night. 

Inured and hardened to love by love, as a man is 
to riding or rowing, she nevertheless had sudden 
moments of tenderness which attacked her like a 
disease. These passions seized roughly upon her, 
swept through her whole being, driving her mad, 
exhausting her, or depressing her according to their 
nature, lofty, violent, dramatic, or sentimental. 

She was one of those women who were created 
to love and to be loved. From a very humble be- 
ginning she had climbed high through love, of which 
she had made a profession almost without being 
aware of it: acting by instinct, by mborn skill, 
she accepted money as she accepted kisses, naturally, 
without distinguishing between them, employing 
her amazing intuition in an unreasoning and utterly 
simple fashion, as animals, made cunning by the 
struggle for life, employ theirs. She had had many 
lovers for whom she felt no tenderness, yet at whose 
embraces she had not felt disgust. She endured all 
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caresses with calm indifference, just as a traveller 
eats anything, because he must live. But from 
time to time her heart or her flesh caught fire, and 
she fell into a passion which lasted weeks or months, 
according to the physical and moral qualities of 
her lover. These were the delicious moments of her 
life. She loved with her whole soul, her whole 
body, with ecstatic abandon. She threw herself 
into love like a suicide into a river, and let herself 
be carried away, ready to die if necessary, intoxi- 
cated, maddened, infinitely happy. Each time she 
thought she had never before felt anything like it, 
and she would have been entirely amazed if she had 
been reminded of the many different men of whom 
she had dreamed passionately all night long, gazing 
at the stars. 

Saval had fascinated her, captured her body and 
soul. She dreamed of him now, soothed by his 
image and her remembrance of him, in the calm 
exaltation of a joy fulfilled, of a happiness present 
and certain. 

A noise behind her made her turn round. Yvette 
had just come in, still in the same dress she had 
worn all day, but pale now, and with the burning 
eyes that are the mark of great weariness. She 
leaned on the ledge of the open window opposite 
her mother. 

“I’ve something to tell you,” she said. 

The Marquise, surprised, looked at her. Her 
love for her daughter was selfish; she was proud 
of her beauty, as one is proud of wealth; she was 
herself still too beautiful to be jealous, too careless 
to make the plans she was commonly supposed to 
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entertain, yet too cunning to be unconscious of 
her daughter’s value. 

“Yes, child,” she replied, “I’m listening; what 
ieitr 

Yvette gave her a burning look, as though to 
read the depths of her soul, as though to detect 
every emotion which her words would rouse. 

“This is it. Something extraordinary happened 
just now.” 

“What?” 

“Monsieur de Servigny told me he loved me.” 

The Marquisé waited, uneasy. But as. Yvette 
said nothing more, she asked: 

“How did he tell you? Explain!” 

The young girl sat down by her mother’s feet in a 
familiar coaxing attitude and, pressing her hand, 
said: 

“He asked me to marry him.” 

Madame Obardi made a sudden gesture of amaze- 
ment, and cried: 

“Servigny? You must be mad!” 

Yvette’s eyes had never left her mother’s face, 
watching sharply for her thoughts and her surprise. 

“Why must I be mad?” she asked gravely. 
“Why should Monsieur de Servigny never marry 
me?” 

“You must be wrong,” stammered the Mar- 
quise, embarrassed; “it can’t be true. You 
can’t have heard properly — or you misunderstood 
him. Monsieur de peta is too rich to marry 
you, and too... too... Parisian to marry at 
ale 

Yvette slowly rose to her feet. 
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“But if he loves me as he says he does?” she 
added. 

Her mother replied somewhat impatiently: 

“T thought you were old enough and knew enough 
of the world not to have such ideas in your head. 
Servigny is a man of the world and an egoist; he 
will only marry a woman of his own rank and 
wealth. If he asked you to marry him... it 
means he wants .. . he wants... ” 

The Marquise, unable to voice her suspicions, 
was silent for a moment, then added: 

“Now leave me alone, and go to bed.” 

And the young girl, as though she now knew all 
she wanted, replied obediently: 

“Yes, mother.” 

She kissed her mother’s forehead and departed 
with a calm step. Just as she was going out of the 
door, the Marquise called her back: 

“And your sunstroke?”’ she asked. 

“T never had one. It was this affair which had 
upset me.” 

“We'll have another talk about it,’ added the 
Marquise. “‘But, above all, don’t be alone with 
him again after this occurrence for some time. 
And you may be quite sure that he won’t marry 
you, do you understand, and that he only wants 
to . . . to compromise you.” 

This was the best she could do by way of ex- 
pressing her thoughts. And Yvette returned to 
her room. 

Madame Obardi began to reflect. 

Having lived for years in an amorous and opulent 
tranquillity, she had carefully guarded her mind 
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from every thought that might preoccupy, trouble, 
or sadden her. She had always refused to ask 
herself what would become of Yvette; there was 
always time enough to think of that when difficulties 
arose. She knew, with her courtesan’s instinct, that 
her daughter could not marry a rich and high-born 
man save by an extremely improbable piece of 
good fortune, one of those surprises of love which 
set adventuresses upon thrones. She did not 
really contemplate this possibility, too much pre- 
occupied to form plans by which she herself would 
not be directly affected. 

_ Yvette would doubtless follow m her mother’s 
footsteps. She would become a light o’ love; why 
not? But the Marquise had never had the courage 
to ask herself when, or how, this would come about. 

And now here was her daughter suddenly, without 
any preparation, asking her one of those questions 
which cannot be answered, and forcing her to take 
up a definite position in an affair so difficult, so 
delicate, so dangerous In every sense, and which so 
profoundly troubled her conscience, the conscience 
any mother must display when her daughter is 
involved in an affair such as this. 

She had too much natural wit, a wit which might 
nod but was never quite asleep, to be deceived for 
one moment in Servigny’s intentions, for she knew 
men, by personal experience, especially men of 
that tribe. And so, at the first words uttered by 
Yvette, she had cried out, almost involuntarily: 

““Servigny marry you? You must be mad!” 

What had led him to use the old, old trick — he, 
the shrewd rake, the jaded man about town? What 
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would he do now? And the child, how was she to 
be more explicitly warned or even forbidden? She 
was capable of any folly. Who would imagine that 
a great girl like that could be so innocent, so igno- 
rant, and so unwary? 

And the Marquise, thoroughly perplexed and 
already exhausted by her mental efforts, was utterly 
at a loss, finding the situation really awkward. 

Weary of the whole business, she thought: 

“Oh, well, I’Il keep a close watch on them and 
act according to events. If necessary, I’[l even talk 
to Servigny; he’s sensitive, and can take a hint.” 

She did not ask herself what she should say to 
him, nor what he would reply, nor what sort of an 
agreement could be made between them, but, happy 
at being relieved of one anxiety without having had 
to make any decision, she began again to dream of 
her adored Saval. Her glance, wandering in the 
night, turned to the right towards the misty radiance 
that hovered over Paris; with both hands she threw 
kisses towards the great city, swift unnumbered 
kisses that flew into the darkness one after another; 
and very softly, as though she were still speaking to 
him, she murmured: 

“T love you! I love you!” 


Il 


Nor could Yvette sleep. Like her mother, she 
sat at the open window, resting her elbows on the 
sill, and tears, her first bitter tears, filled her eyes. 

‘Till now she had lived and grown up in the heed- 
less and serene self-confidence of happy youth. 
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Why should she have analysed, wondered, reflected? 
Why should she not have been like all young girls 
of her age? Why should doubt, fear, painful sus- 
picions have troubled her? Because she seemed to 
talk about every subject, because she had taken the 
tone, the manner, the bold speech of those around 
her, she had seemed to know all about everything. 
But she knew hardly more than a girl brought up in 
a convent; her risky phrases came from her memory, 
from the faculty women possess of imitation and 
assimilation, not from a mind already sophisticated 
and debauched. 

She talked of love in the same way that an ar- 
tist’s or musician’s son talks of painting and music 
at ten or twelve years of age. She knew, or rather 
suspected, the sort of mystery hidden behind this 
word — too many jests had been whispered in her 
presence for her mnocence to remain completely 
unenlightened — but how was she to tell from this 
that every household was not like the one she lived 
in? Her mother’s hand was kissed with apparent 
respect; all their friends were titled; all were rich, 
or appeared to be; all spoke familiarly of princes of 
the blood royal. Two king’s sons had actually 
come several times, in the evening, to the Mar- 
quise’s house. How was she to know? 

And, besides, she was by nature innocent. She 
did not probe into things, she had not her mother’s 
intuitive judgment of other people. She lived tran- 
quilly, too full of the joy of life to worry about cir- 
cumstances which might have roused suspicions in 
people of more quiet, more thoughtful, more se- 
cluded ways, who were less impulsive and_ less 
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radiantly joyous. And now, in a single instant, by a 
few words whose brutality she had felt without un- 
derstanding, Servigny had roused in her a sudden 
uneasiness, an uneasiness at first unreasoning, and 
now growing into a torturing fear. ; 

She had gone home, had fled from him like a 
wounded animal; deeply wounded, indeed, by the 
words she repeated to herself again and again, 
trying to penetrate their farthest meaning, trying 
to guess their whole implication: ““You know per- 
fectly well that there can be no question of marriage 
between us — but of love!” 

What had he meant? And why the harshness? 
There was something, then, some shameful secret, 
of which she was in ignorance? Doubtless she was 
the only one in ignorance of it. What was it? She 
was terrified, crushed, as at the discovery of a 
hidden mfamy, the treachery of a friend, one of 
those calamities of the heart which strike at one’s 
very reason. 

She had thought, wondered, pored over it, wept, 
consumed with fears and suspicions. Then her young 
and buoyant nature calmed her, and she began to 
imagine an adventure, to build up an unusual and 
dramatic situation drawn from her remembrance of 
all the fanciful romances she had read. She recalled 
exciting changes of fortune, gloomy and _heart- 
rending plots, and mingled them with her own story, 
to fling a romantic glory round the half-seen mystery 
which surrounded her. 

She was no longer miserable, she was wholly 
wrapped up in her dreams. She lifted mysterious 
veils, imagined improbable complications, a thou- 
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sand curious and terrible ideas, attractive through 
their very strangeness. Was she, by any chance, 
the natural daughter of a prince? Had her un- 
fortunate mother been reduced and deserted, created 
a marquise by a king, King Victor Emmanuel 
perhaps, and had she even been forced to flee from 
the wrath of her family? 

Or was she not more probably a child abandoned 
by her parents, very noble and famous parents, as 
the fruit of a guilty love, and found by the marquise, 
who had adopted her and brought her up? A hun- 
dred other notions raced through her head; she 
accepted or rejected them at the dictates of her 
fancy. She grew profoundly sorry for herself, at 
once very happy and very sad; above all, she 
was delighted at becoming the heroine of a romance 
with emotions to reveal, a part to act, a dignity and 
nobility to be upheld. And she thought of the part 
she would have to play in each plot she imagined. 
She saw it vaguely, as if she were a character in a 
novel by Scribe or George Sand. It would be com- 
pounded of equal parts of devotion, pride, self- 
sacrifice, greatness of soul, tenderness, and fine 
words. Her volatile little heart almost revelled in 
her new position. 

She had continued till nightfall to ponder over 
her future course of action, wondering how to set 
to work to drag the truth from the Marquise. 

And at the coming of night, so suitable to a tragic 
situation, she had thought of a trick, a quite simple 
yet subtle trick, for getting what she wanted; it 
was to tell her mother very abruptly that Servigny 
had asked her to marry him. At this news Madame 
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Obardi, in her surprise, would surely let fall a word, 
an exclamation, that would illumine her daughter’s 
mind. 

So Yvette had promptly put her plan into execu- 
tion. She expected a burst of astonishment, pro- 
tests of affection, disclosures, accompanied by tears 
and every sign of emotion. 

And Io and behold! her mother had not appar- 
ently been either surprised or heart-broken, merely 
annoyed; from the worried and peevish tone of her 
reply the young girl, in whose mind every latent 
power of feminine cunning, wit, and knowledge were 
suddenly aroused, realised that it was no good in- 
‘ sisting, that the mystery was quite other and more 
painful than she had imagined, and that she must 
discover it for herself. So she had returned to her 
room with a sad heart, her spirit distressed, de- | 
pressed now in the apprehension of a real mis- 
fortune, without knowing how or why she was 
suffering such an emotion. She rested her elbows 
on the window-sill and wept. 

She cried for a long time, now with no idle dreams: 
she made no attempt at further discovery. Little 
by little she was overcome with weariness, and 
closed her eyes. She dozed, for a few minutes, in 
the unrefreshing slumber of a person too exhausted 
to undress and get into bed; her sleep was long and 
fitful, roughly broken whenever her head slipped 
from between her hands. 

She did not go to bed until the earliest gleam of 
daylight, when the chill of dawn drove her from the 
window. 


During the next day and the day after, she kept 
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an air of melancholy and reserve. A ceaseless and 
urgent travail of thought was moving within her; 
she was learning to watch, to guess, to reason. A 
gleam, still vague, seemed to throw a new light 
upon the men and events passing around her; 
distrust invaded her soul, distrust of everyone that 
she had believed in, distrust of her mother. During 
those two days she conjectured every conceivable 
supposition. She envisaged every possibility, mak- 
ing the most extravagant resolutions, in the impul- 
siveness of her volatile and unrestrained nature. On 
the Wednesday she fixed on a plan, a whole scheme 
of conduct and an elaborate plan of espionage. On 
the Thursday morning she rose with the determina- 
tion to be more cunning than the most experienced 
detective, to be armed against all the world. 

She even decided to take as her motto the two 
words “Myself alone,” and for more than an hour 
she wondered how they could with best effect be 
engraved round her monogram and stamped on her 
note-paper. 

Saval and Servigny arrived at ten o’clock. The 
young girl held out her hand with reserve, but 
without embarrassment, and said in a familiar, 
though serious, tone: 

“Good morning, Muscade. How are you?” 

“Pretty well, thank you, Mam’zelle. And you?” 

He watched her narrowly. “What game is she 
playing now?”’ he said to himself. 

The Marquise having taken Saval’s arm, he took 
Yvette’s, and they began to walk round the lawn, 
disappearing and reappearing behind the clumps of 
trees. 
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Yvette walked with a thoughtful air, her eyes on 
the gravel path, and seemed scarcely to hear her 
companion’s remarks, to which she made no reply. 

Suddenly she asked: 

“Are you really my friend, Muscade?” 

“Of course, Mam/’zelle.” 

“But really, really and truly?” 

“Absolutely your friend, Mam/’zelle, body and 
soul.” 

“Enough not to tell a lie for once, just for once?” 

“Enough not even to tell one for twice, if neces- 
sary.” 

“Enough to tell me the whole truth, even if it’s 
unpleasant?” 

“Yes, Mam’zelle.” 

“Well, what do you really think, really, really 
think, of Prince Kravalow?”’ 

“Oh, Lord!” 

“There you are, already getting ready to tell a 
fib.” 

“No, I’m searching for the words, the right words. 
Well, dash it, the Prince is a Russian—a real 
Russian, who speaks Russian, was born in Russia, 
and perhaps had a passport to get into France. 
There’s nothing false about him except his name 
and his title.” 

She looked into his eyes. 

“Youlméan- he's. u-.caateenee 

He hesitated; then, making up his mind, said: 

““An adventurer, Mam/’zelle.”’ 

“Thank you. And the Chevalier Valréali is no 
better, is he?” 

“It’s as you say.” 


”? 
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_ “And Monsieur de Belvigne?” 

““Ah, he’s rather different. He’s a gentleman, 
provincial of course; he’s honourable . . . up to a 
point . . . but he’s singed his wings through flying 
too near the candle.” 

“And you?” 

Without hesitation he replied: 

“1? Oh, I’m what’s generally called a gay dog, a 
bachelor of good family who once had brains and 
frittered them away on making puns; who had 
health, and ruined it by playing the fool; moderate 
wealth, and wasted it doing nothing. All I have 
left is a certain experience of life, a pretty complete 
freedom from prejudice, a vast contempt for men, 
women included, a profound sense of the uselessness 
of my actions, and a wide tolerance of scoundrels in 
general. I still have momentary flashes of honesty, 
as you see, and I’m even capable of affection, as you 
could see if you would. With these qualities and 
defects I place myself at your orders, Mam/’zelle, 
body and soul, for you to dispose of at your pleasure. 
There!” 

She did not Iaugh; she listened attentively, care- 
fully scrutmising his words and intentions. 

“What do you think of the Comtesse de Lammy?” 
she continued. 

“You must allow me not to give you my opinions 
on women,” he said gaily. 

“Not on any?” 

“No, not on any.” 

“Then that means you must have a very low 
opinion of them, of all of them. Now think, aren’t 
there any exceptions?”’ 
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He laughed with the insolent air he almost always 
wore, and the brutal audacity that was his strength, 
his armour against life. 

“Present company always excepted, of course,” 
he said. 

She flushed slightly, but coolly asked: 

“Well, what do you think of me?” 

“You want to know? Very well, then. I think 
you’re a person of excellent sense, of considerable 
experience, or, if you prefer it, of great common 
sense; that you know very well how to mask your 
battery, amuse yourself at others’ expense, hide 
your purpose, pull the strings and wait, without 
impatience, for the result.” 

“Ts that all?” she asked. 

“That’s all,” he replied. 

“Tl make you alter your opinion, Muscade,” 
she said very gravely. Then she went over to her 
mother, who was walking with bent head and tiny 
steps, with the languid gait one falls into when mur- 
muring of things sweet and intimate. As she walked 
she drew designs, letters perhaps, with the tip of 
her sunshade, and talked to Saval without looking 
at him, talked long and slowly, resting on his arm, 
held close against his side. Yvette looked sharply 
at her, and a suspicion, so vague that she could not 
put it into words, as if it were a physical sensation 
only half realised, flitted across her mind as the 
shadow of a wind-blown cloud flits across the 
earth. 

The bell rang for lunch. 

It was silent, almost gloomy. 

There was storm in the air, as the saying goes. 
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Vast motionless clouds lay in wait on the horizon, 
silent and heavy, but loaded with tempest. 

When they had taken their coffee on the veranda, 
the Marquise asked: ' 

“Well, darling, are you going for a walk to-day 
with your friend Servigny? This is really the 
weather to enjoy the coolness of the woods.” 

Yvette threw her a rapid glance, and swiftly 
looked away again. 

“No, mother, I’m not going out to-day.” 

The Marquise seemed disappointed. 

“Do go for a little walk, child,” she persisted. 
“It’s so good for you.” 

“No, mother,” said Yvette sharply, “I’m going 
to stay in the house, and you know quite well why, 
because I told you the other night.” 

Madame Obardi had quite forgotten, consumed 
with her need to be alone with Saval. She blushed, 
fidgeted, and, distracted by her own desire, uncer- 
tain how to secure a free hour or two, stammered: 

“Of course; I never thought of it. You’re 
quite right; I don’t know where my wits are 
wandering.” 

Yvette took up a piece of embroidery which she 
called the “public welfare,” busying herself with it 
five or six times a year, on days of utter boredom, 
and seated herself on a low chair beside her mother. 
The young men sat in deck-chairs and smoked their 
cigars. 

The hours went by in idle conversation that 
flagged continually. The Marquise threw impatient 
glances at Saval, seeking for an excuse, any way of 
getting rid of her daughter. Realising at last that 
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she would not succeed, and not knowing what plan 
to adopt, she said to Servigny: 

“You know, my dear Duc, that you’re both going 
to stay the night here. To-morrow we are going to 
lunch at the restaurant Fournaise, at Chaton.” 

He understood, smiled, and said with a bow: 

“T am at your service, Marquise.” 

Slowly the day wore on, slowly and uncomfortably, 
under the menace of the storm. Gradually the hour 
of dinner approached. The lowering sky was heavy 
with dull, sluggish clouds. They could not feel the 
least movement in the air. 

The evening meal was eaten in silence. A sense 
of embarrassment and restraint, a sort of vague 
fear, silenced the two men and the two women. 

When the table had been cleared, they remained 
on the veranda, speaking only at long intervals. 
Night was falling, a stifling night. Suddenly the 
horizon was torn by a great jagged flame that lit 
with its dazzling and pallid glare the four faces 
sunk in the shadows. Followed a distant noise, dull 
and faint, like the noise made by a cart crossing 
a bridge; the heat of the atmosphere increased, 
the air grew still more oppressive, the evening 
shadows more profound. 

Yvette rose. 

““[’m going to bed,” she said. ‘‘The storm makes 
me feel ill.” 

She bent her forehead for the Marquise to kiss, 
offered her hand to the two young men, and de- 
parted. 

As her room was directly above the veranda, the 
leaves of a large chestnut-tree planted in front of 
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the door were soon gleaming with a green light. 
Servigny fixed his eyes on this pale gleam in the 
foliage, thinking now and then that he saw a shadow 
pass across it. But suddenly the light went out. 
Madame Obardi sighed. 

““My daughter is in bed,” she said. 

Servigny rose. 

“T will follow your daughter’s example, Marquise, 
if you will allow me.” 

He kissed her hand and disappeared in his turn. 

She remained alone with Saval, in the darkness. 
At once she was in his arms, clasping him, embracing 
him. Then, though he tried to prevent it, she 
knelt down in front of him, murmuring: “I want to 
look at you in the lightning-flashes.” 

But Yvette, her candle blown out, had come out 
on to her balcony, gliding bare-footed like a shadow, 
and was listening, tortured by a painful and con- 
fused suspicion. She could not see, being exactly 
over their heads on the roof of the veranda. She 
heard nothing but a murmur of voices, and her 
heart beat so violently that the thudding of it 
filled her ears. A window shut overhead. So Ser- 
vigny had just gone up to bed. Her mother was 
alone with the other. 

A second flash split the sky, and for a second the 
whole familiar landscape was revealed in a vivid 
and sinister glare. She saw the great river, the 
colour of molten lead, like a river in some fantastic 
dream-country. At the same instant a voice below 
her said: “I love you.” She heard no more; a 
strange shudder passed over her, her spirit was 
drowned in a fearful sea of trouble. 
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Silence, pressing, infinite, a silence that seemed 
the eternal silence of the grave, brooded over the 
world. She could not breathe, her lungs choked by 
some unknown and horrible weight. Another flash 
kindled the heavens and for an instant lit up the 
horizon, another followed on its heels, then another 
and another. 

The voice she had already heard repeated more 
loudly: “Oh! How I love you! How I love you!” - 
And Yvette knew the voice well; it was her 
mother’s. 

A large drop of warm water fell upon her forehead, 
and a slight, almost imperceptible quiver ran 
through the leaves, the shiver of the coming rain. 

Then a tumult came hurrying from far off, a con- 
fused tumult like the noise of the wind in trees; 
it was the heavy shower pouring in a torrent upon 
the earth, the river, and the trees. In a few moments 
the water was streaming all round her, covering her, 
splashing her, soaking her like a bath. She did not 
move, thinking only of what was happening on the 
veranda. She heard them rise and go up to their 
rooms. Doors slammed inside the house. And 
obeying an irresistible longing for certitude, a 
maddening, torturing desire, the young girl ran 
down the stairs, softly opened the outer door, ran 
across the lawn under the furious downpour of 
rain, and hid in a clump of bushes to watch the 
windows. 

One alone, her mother’s, showed a light. And 
suddenly two shadows appeared on the luminous 
square, two shadows side by side. Then they drew 
closer and made only one; another flash of light- 
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ning flung a swift and dazzling jet of light upon 
the house-front, and she saw them embracing, 
their arms about one another’s necks. 

At that she was stunned; without thinking, 
without knowing what she did, she cried out with 
all her strength, in a piercing voice: ‘‘ Mother!” 
as one cries to warn another creature of deadly 
peril. 

Her desperate cry was lost in the clatter of the 
rain, but the engrossed pair started uneasily apart. 
One of the shadows disappeared, while the other 
tried to distinguish something in the darkness of 
the garden. 

Fearing to be taken unawares and found by her 
mother, Yvette ran to the house, hurried upstairs, 
leaving a trail of water dripping from step to step, 
and locked herself in her room, determined to open 
to no one. Without taking off the soaking clothes 
which clung to her body, she fell upon her knees 
with clasped hands, imploring in her distress some 
superhuman protection, the mysterious help of 
heaven, that unknown aid we pray for in our hours 
of weeping and despair. Every instant the great 
flashes threw their livid light into the room, and 
she saw herself fitfully reflected in her wardrobe- 
mirror, with her wet hair streaming down her back, 
so strange a figure that she could not recognise 
herself. 

She remained in this strait for a long time, so long 
that the storm passed without her noticing its de- 
parture. The rain ceased to fall, light flowed into 
the sky, though it was still dark with clouds, and a 
warm, fragrant, delicious freshness, the freshness of 
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wet leaves and grass, drifted in at the open window. 
Yvette rose from her knees, took off her cold sodden 
clothes, without thinking at all of what she did, 
and got into bed. She fixed her eyes on the growing 
daylight, then wept again, then tried to think. 

Her mother! With a lover! The shame of it! 
But she had read so many books mm which women, 
even mothers, abandoned themselves in like fashion, 
only to rise once more to honour in the last few 
pages, that she was not utterly dumbfounded to 
find herself involved in a drama like all the dramas 
in the stories she read. The violence of her first 
misery, her first cruel bewilderment, was already 
slightly lessened by her confused recollections of 
similar situations. Her thoughts had roamed among 
so many tragic adventures, gracefully woven into 
their stories by the authors of romances, that 
gradually her horrible discovery began to seem the 
natural continuation of a novelette begun the night 
before. 

“T will save my mother,” she said to herself. 

Almost calmed by this heroic resolution, she felt 
herself strong, great, ready upon the instant for 
sacrifice and combat. She thought over the means 
she must employ. Only one seemed good to her, 
and accorded with her romantic nature. And she 
rehearsed, like an actress before the performance, 
the interview she would have with her mother. 

The sun had risen and the servants were up and 
about. The maid came with her chocolate. Yvette 
had the tray set down on the table, and said: 

“Tell my mother that I’m not well, that I shall 
stay in bed till the gentlemen leave; tell her I did 
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not sleep last night and that I wish not to be dis- 
turbed, because I must try to sleep.” 

The astonished maid caught sight of the soaked 
dress, thrown like a rag on the carpet. 

““Mademoiselle has been out, then?” she said. 

“Yes, I went for a walk in the rain to clear my 
head.” 

The servant picked up the petticoats, stockings, 
and muddy shoes, and went out carrying them gin- 
gerly on her arm with an expression of disgust; 
they were dripping like the clothes of a drowned 
women. 

Yvette waited, knowing well that her mother 
would come. 

The Marquise entered, having leapt out of bed 
at the first words of the maid, for she had endured a 
vague uneasiness ever since that cry of “Mother!” 
pierced the darkness. 

““What’s the matter?” she said. 

Yvette looked at her and faltered. 

Jam Wn cheeregcer Tine ie 7 <i ea 

Then, overcome by violent and sudden emotion, 
she began to sob. 

The astonished Marquise asked again: 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

Then, forgetting all her schemes and the phrases 
so carefully prepared, the young girl hid her face in 
her hands and sobbed: 

“Oh, mother! Oh, mother!” 

Madame Obardi remained standing by the bed, 
too excited to understand fully, but guessing with 
that subtle instinct wherein her strength lay, almost 
everything there was to know. 
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Yvette, choked with sobs, could not speak, and 
her mother, exasperated at last and feeling the 
approach of a formidable revelation, asked sharply: 

““Come, what’s the matter with you? Tell me.” 

With difficulty Yvette stammered: 

“Oh! Lastnight ...Isaw ... your window.” 

“Well, what then?” asked the Marquise, very 
pale. 

Her daughter repeated, still sobbing: 

“Oh, mother! Oh, mother!” 

Madame Obardi, whose fear and embarrassment 
were changing to anger, shrugged her shoulders 
and turned to go. 

“T really think you must be mad. When it’s all 
over, let me know.” 

But suddenly the young girl parted her hands 
and disclosed her tear-stained face. 

“No. ... Listen. ... 1 must speak to you. 
. . . Listen. Promise me . . . we'll both go away, 
far away, into the country, and we'll live like 
peasants and no one will know what’s become of us. 
Will you, mother? Please, please, I beg you, 
mother, I implore you!” 

The Marquise, abashed, remained in the middle 
of the room. She had the hot blood of the people 
in her veins. Then shame, the shame of a mother, 
mingled with her vague sensation of fear and the 
exasperation of a passionate woman whose love is 
menaced. She shivered, equally ready to implore 
forgiveness or to fly into a rage. 

“T don’t understand you,” she said. 

“I saw you, mother,’”’ continued Yvette, ‘‘last 
night. . . . You must never again . . . Oh, if you 
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knew . . . we'll both go away... . I’Il love you 
so much that you'll forget... . ” 

“Listen, my child,” said Madame Obardi in a 
trembling voice, “there are some things you don’t 
yet understand. Well, never forget . . . never 
forget . . . that I forbid you .. . ever to speak’ 
LO” MC ieee Ol Ge Ol ges ov Or those matters.” 

But the young girl caught desperately at her 
role of saviour and went on: 

“No, mother, I’m no longer a child, and I have 
the right to know. I know all sorts of disreputable 
people, adventurers, come to our house, and that 
- that’s why we are not respected; and I know more 
than that. Well, it mustn’t be, I won’t endure it. 
We'll go away; you can sell your jewels; we'll work 
if necessary, and we'll live like honest women some- 
where far away. And if I manage to get married, so 
much the better.” 

Her mother looked at her out of angry black eyes, 
and answered: 

“You’re mad. Be good enough to get up and 
come out to lunch with the rest of us.” 

“‘No, mother. There’s someone here, you know 
whom, whom I won’t see again. He must go out of 
this house, or I will. You must choose between us.” 

She was sitting up in bed, and raised her voice, 
speaking like a character on the stage; at last she 
had entered upon the drama so long dreamed of, 
and her grief was almost forgotten in absorption in 
her mission. 

“You must be mad,” repeated the astonished 
Marquise again, finding nothing else to say. 

“No, mother,” the young girl added, with dra- 
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matic verve, “that man will Ieave this house or I 
shall go; I shall not weaken.” 

“And where will you go? . . . What will you do?” 

“1 don’t know; it doesn’t matter much... I 
want us to be honest women.” 

The repetition of that phrase “honest women” 
aroused in the Marquise the fury of a drab. 

“Silence!” she shouted. ‘‘I won’t be spoken to 
like that. I’m as good as any other woman, do you 
hear? I’m a harlot, it’s true, and I’m proud of it; 
I’m worth a dozen of your honest women.” 

Yvette, overwhelmed, looked at her and stam- 
mered: 

“Oh, mother!”’ 

But the Marquise became frenzied with excite- 
ment. 

“Yes, Iam a harlot. What then? If I weren’t 
a harlot, you’d be a kitchen-maid to-day, as I was 
once, and you’d work for twenty sous a day, and 
you’d wash the dishes, and your mistress would 
send you out on errands to the butcher’s, d’you 
hear, and kick you out if you were idle; whereas 
here you are, idling all day long, just because I am 
a harlot. There! When you’re only a poor servant- 
girl with fifty francs of savings, you must get away 
from it somehow if you don’t want to rot in the 
workhouse; and there’s only one way for women, 
only one way, d’you hear, when you’re a servant! 
We can’t make fortunes on the stock exchange 
or.at high finance. We’ve nothing but our bodies, 
nothing but our bodies.” 

She beat her breast like a penitent at confession, 
and advanced towards the bed, flushed and excited: 
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_ “So much the worse for a pretty girl; she must 
live on her looks or grind along in poverty all her 
life long... all her life. ... There’s no alter- 
native.” 

Then, returning hastily to her old idea: “And 
your honest women, do they go without? It’s they 
who are sluts, because they’re not forced. They’ve 
money to live on and amuse themselves with; 
they have their lovers out of pure wantonness. 
It’s they who are sluts!” 

She stood beside Yvette’s bed; Yvette, utterly 
overcome, wanted to scream for help and run away; 
- she was crying noisily, like a beaten child. 

The Marquise was silent, and looked at her 
daughter; seeing the girl’s utter despair, she was 
herself overcome by sorrow, remorse, tenderness, 
and pity; and falling upon the bed with outstretched 
arms, she too began to sob, murmuring: 

““My poor darling, my poor darling, if you only 
knew how you hurt me.” 

And for a long time they both wept. 

Then the Marquise, whose grief never lasted very 
long, rose gently, and said very softly: 

“Well, darling, that’s how it is; it can’t be 
helped. It can’t be altered now. Life must be 
taken as it comes.” 

But Yvette continued to cry; the shock had been 
too severe and too unexpected for her to be able to 
reflect upon it calmly and recover herself. 

“Come, get up, and come down to breakfast, so 
that nothing will be noticed,” said her mother. 

The young girl shook her head, unable to speak; at 
last she said very slowly, her voice choked with sobs: 
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“No, mother, you know what I said; I won't 
change my mind. I will not leave my room till 
they have gone. I won’t see any of those people 
again, never, never. If they come back; T'S ot 
. . . you won’t see me again.” 

The Marquise had dried her eyes and, worn out 
with her emotion, murmured: 

““Come now, think it over, be sensible about it.” 
Then again, after a minute’s silence: ““ Yes, you had 
better rest this morning. Ill come and see you m 
the afternoon.” 

She kissed her daughter on the forehead and 
went away to get dressed, quite calm again. 

As soon as her mother had disappeared, Yvette 
ran to the door and bolted it, so as to be alone, 
quite alone; then she began to reflect. 

About eleven o’clock the maid knocked at the 
door and asked: 

““Madame Ia Marquise wishes to know if you 
want anything, Mademoiselle, and what will you 
have for lunch?” 

“Tm not hungry,” replied Yvette; “I only want 
to be left alone.” 

She stayed in bed as though she were really ill. 
About three o’clock there was another knock. 

““Who’s there?” she asked. 

“Tt’s I, darling,” answered her mother’s voice; 
“T’ve come to see how you are.” 

She hesitated. What should she do? She opened 
the door and got back into bed. The Marquise 
came close, speaking softly as though to an invalid. 

“Well, are you feeling better? Won’t you eat 
an egg?” 
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“No, thank you, nothing.” 

Madame Obardi had sat down beside the bed. 
Neither spoke for some time; then, at last, as her 
daughter remained immobile, her hands resting 
inertly on the sheets, the Marquise added: 

“Aren’t you going to get up?” 

“Yes, presently,” answered Yvette. “I’ve thought 
a great deal, mother,’’ she continued slowly and 
seriously, “and this . . . this is my decision. The 
past is the past; let us say no more about it. But 
the future will be different ... or else... or 
else I know what I shall have to do.. And now let 
-us have done with this subject.” 

The Marquise, who had thought that the expla- 
nation was all over, felt somewhat irritated. She 
had had more than enough. This great goose of a 
girl ought to have understood long ago. But she 
made no answer, only repeating: 

“Are you going to get up?” 

“Yes, ’'m ready now.” 

The mother acted as maid to her daughter, bring- 
ing her her stockings, her corset, and her petticoats. 
Then she kissed her. 

“Shall we go for a walk before dinner?”’ 

“Yes, mamma.” 

And they walked along the bank of the river, 
talking almost entirely of the most trivial affairs. 


IV 
Next morning Yvette went off alone to sit in the 
place where Servigny had read over the history of 
the ants. 
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“T will not leave it,’ she said to herself, “until 
I have come to a decision.” 

The river ran at her feet, the swift water of the 
main stream; it was full of eddies and great bubbles 
which swirled silently past her. 

She had already envisaged every aspect of the 
situation and every means of escape from it. What 
was she to do if her mother failed to hold scrupu- 
lously to the condition she had laid down, if she 
did not give up her life, her friends, everything, to 
take refuge with her in some distant region? 

She might go alone...away. But whither? 
How? What could she live on? By working? At 
what? Whom should she ask for work? And the 
melancholy and humble life of the working girl, of 
the daughters of the common folk, seemed to be a 
little shameful, and unworthy of her. She thought 
of becoming a governess, like the young ladies in 
novels, and of being loved and married by the son 
of the house. But for that rdle she should have been 
of noble descent, so that when an irate parent re- 
proached her for stealing his son’s heart, she could 
have answered proudly: 

“My name is Yvette Obardi.” 

She could not. And besides, it was a rather 
commonplace, threadbare method. 

A convent was scarcely any better. Besides, she 
felt no call towards a religious life, having nothing 
but an intermittent and fleeting piety. No one — 
since she was the thing she was — could save her 
by marrying her, she could not take help from 
a man, there was no possible way out and no cer- 
tain resource at all. 
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She wanted something violent, something really 
great, really brave, something that would be held 
up for all to see: and she decided to die. 

She came to this resolution quite suddenly, quite 
calmly, as though it were a question of a journey, 
without reflecting, without seeing what death means, 
without realising that it is an end without a new 
beginning, a departure without a return, an eternal 
farewell to earth, to Irfe. 

She was attracted immediately by this desperate 
decision, with all the impulsiveness of a young and 
ardent spirit. And she pondered over the means 
she should employ. They all appeared to be painful 
and dangerous to carry out, and to demand, too, a 
violence which was repulsive to her. 

She soon gave up the idea of dagger or pistol, 
which might only wound, maim, or disfigure her, 
and which required a steady and practised hand — 
rejected hanging as vulgar, a pauper’s sort of suicide, 
ridiculous and ugly — and drowning because she 
could swim. Poison was all that remained, but 
which poison? Almost all would hurt her or make 
her sick. She did not want to suffer, or to be sick. 
Then she thought of chloroform, having read in a 
newspaper of a young woman who suffocated herself 
by this means. 

At once she felt something like pleasure in her 
resolve, a secret self-praise, a prick of vainglory. 
They should see the manner of woman she was! 

She returned to Bougival and went to the chem- 
ist’s, where she asked for a little chloroform for an 
aching tooth. The man, who knew her, gave her a 
very small phial of the drug. Then she walked over 
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to Croissy, where she procured another little phial 
of poison. She got a third at Chaton, and a fourth 
at Rueil, and returned home late for lunch. As 
she was very hungry after her walk, she ate a hearty 
meal, with the sharp enjoyment of a hungry athlete. 

Her mother, glad to see her excellent appetite, 
felt now quite confident, and said to her as they 
rose from the table: 

“All our friends are coming to spend Sunday 
here. I’ve invited the prince, the chevalier, and 
Monsieur de Belvigne.” 

Yvette turned slightly pale, but made no answer. 
She left the house almost at once, went to the 
railway station, and took a ticket to Paris. 

Throughout the afternoon she went from chemist 
to chemist, buying a few drops of chloroform from 
each. 

She returned in the evening, her pockets full of 
little bottles. Next day she continued her cam- 
paign, and happening to go into a druggist’s, she 
was able to buy half a pint all at once. She did not 
go out on Saturday — it was stuffy and overcast; 
she spent the whole of it on the veranda, lying in a 
long cane-chair. She thought about nothing, filled 
with a placid resolution. 

The next day, wishing to look her best, she put 
on a blue frock which became her marvellous well. 
And as she viewed herself in the mirror she 
thought suddenly: ‘“‘To-morrow I shall be dead.” 
A strange shiver ran through her body. ‘Dead! 
I shall not speak, I shall not think, no one will see 
me any more. And I shall never see all this again.” 
She scrutinised her face carefully, as though she 
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had never seen it before, examining, above all, the 
eyes, discovering a thousand aspects of herself, a 
secret character in her face that she did not know, 
astonished to see herself, as though she were face 
to face with a stranger, a new friend. 

“It is I,” she said to herself, “it is I, in that 
glass. How strange it is to see oneself. We should 
never recognise ourselves, if we had no mirrors. 
Everyone else would know what we looked like, 
but we should have no idea of it.” 

She took the thick plaits of her hair and laid them 
across her breast, gazing at her own gestures, her 
poses and movements. 

“How pretty I am!” she thought. ‘To-morrow 
I shall be dead, there, lying on my bed.” 

She looked at her bed, and imagined that she saw 
herself lying on it, white as the sheets. 

Dead! In a week that face, those eyes, those 
cheeks, would be nothing but black rottenness, 
shut up in a box underground. 

A frightful spasm of anguish constricted her 
heart. 

The clear sunlight flooded the landscape, and the 
sweet morning air came in at the window. 

She sat down and thought. Dead —it was as 
though the world was disappearing for her sake; 
and yet it was not like that, for nothing in the 
world would change, not even her room. Yes, her 
room would stay just the same, with the same bed, 
the same chairs, the same dressing-table, but she 
would be gone for ever, and no one would be sorry, 
except perhaps her mother. 

People would say: ‘‘How pretty she was, little 
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at her hand resting on the arm of her chair, she 
thought again of the rottenness, the black and evil- 
smelling corruption that her flesh would become. 
And again a long shudder of horror ran through her 
whole body, and she could not understand how she 
could disappear without the whole world coming to 
an end, so strong was her feeling that she herself 
was part of everything, of the country, of the air, 
of the sun, of life. 

A burst of laughter came from the garden, a 
clamour of voices, shouts, the noisy merriment of a 
country-house party just beginning, and she recog- 
nised the sonorous voice of Monsieur de Belvigne, 
singing: 

‘Je suis sous ta fenétre, 
Ah! daigne enfin paraitre.” 


She rose without thinking and went to look out. 
Everyone clapped. They were all there, all five of 
them, with two other gentlemen she did not know. 

She drew back swiftly, torn by the thought that 
these men had come to enjoy themselves in her 
mother’s house, in the house of a courtesan. 

The bell rang for lunch. 

**T will show them how to die,” she told herself. 

She walked downstairs with a firm step, with 
something of the resolution of a Christian martyr 
entering the arena where the lions awaited her. 

She shook hands with them, smiling pleasantly 
but a little haughtily. Servigny asked her: 

““Are you less grumpy to-day, Mam’zelle?” 

“To-day,” she replied in a strange, grave voice, 
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“TI am for the wildest pleasures. I’m in my Paris 
mood. Take care.” Then, turning to Monsieur 
de Belvigne: “You shall be my pet to-day, my little 
Malvoisie. After lunch I’m taking you all to the 
fair at Marly.” 

Marly fair was indeed in full swing. The two 
newcomers were presented to her, the Comte Tamine 
and the Marquis de Boiquetot. 

During the meal she hardly spoke, bending every 
effort of will to her resolve to make merry all that 
afternoon, so that none might guess, so that 
there should be all the more surprise;. they would 
say: ““Who would have thought it? She seemed 
so gay, so happy! One can never tell what is going 
on in their heads!” 

She forced herself not to think of the evening, the 
hour she had chosen, when they would all be on the 
veranda. 

She drank as much wine as she could get down, to 
sharpen her courage, and took two small glasses of 
brandy; when she left the table she was flushed and 
a little giddy; she felt herself warmed in body and 
spirit, her courage high, ready for adventure. 

“Off we go!” she cried. 

She took Monsieur de Belvigne’s arm, and ar- 
ranged the order of the rest. 

“Come along, you shall be my regiment. Ser- 
vigny, I appoint you sergeant; you must march 
on the right, outside the ranks. You must make the 
Foreign Legion march in front, our two aliens, the 
prince and the chevalier, and behind them the two 
recruits who have joined the colours to-day. Quick 
march!” 
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They went off, Servigny playing an imaginary 
bugle, and the two new arrivals pretending to play 
the drum. Monsieur de Belvigne, somewhat em- 
barrassed, said to Yvette: 

“Do be a little reasonable, Mademoiselle Yvette. 
You’ll get yourself talked about.” 

“It’s you I’m compromising, Raisiné,” she re- 
plied. “As for myself, I don’t care a rap. It 
will be all the same to-morrow. So much the worse 
for you; you shouldn’t go about with girls like 
me. 

They went through Bougival, to the amazement 
of the people in the streets. Everyone turned round 
and stared; the local mnhabitants came to their 
doors; the travellers on the little railway which 
runs from Rueil to Marly yelled at them; the men 
standing on the platforms shouted: 

“To the river! . . . To the river! . . 

Yvette marched with a military step, holding 
Servigny by the arm, as if she were leading a pris- 
oner. She was far from laughter; she wore an air of 
pale gravity, a sort of sinister immobility. Servigny 
interrupted his bugle solo in order to shout orders. 
The prince and the chevalier were enjoying them- 
selves hugely, judging it all vastly diverting and 
very witty. The two recruits steadily played the 
drum. 

On their arrival at the fair-ground they caused 
quite a sensation. The girls clapped, all the young 
folk giggled; a fat man arm in arm with his wife 
said to her enviously: 

“They’re enjoying life, they are.” 

Yvette caught sight of a merry-go-round, and 
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-made De Belvigne mount a wooden horse on her 
right, while the rest of the squad clambered on to 
horses behind them. When their turn was over 
she refused to get off, making her escort remain 
upon the back of her childish steed for five turns 
running. The delighted crowd flung witticisms at 
them. Monsieur de Belvigne was very white when 
he got off, and felt sick. 

Then she began careering through the stalls. 
She made each of the men get weighed before the 
eyes of a large crowd. She made them buy absurd 
toys, which they had to carry in their arms. The 
prince and the chevalier very soon had more than 
enough of the jest; Servigny and the two drummers 
alone kept up their spirits. 

At last they reached the far end, and she looked 
at her followers with a curious expression, a glint of 
malice and perversity in her eyes. A strange fancy 
came into her head; she made them all stand in a 
row on the right bank overlooking the river, and 
said: 

“Tet him who loves me most throw himself into 
the water.” 

No one jumped. A crowd had formed behind 
them; women in white aprons gaped at them, and 
two soldiers in red breeches laughed stupidly. 

“Then not one of you is ready to throw himself 
into the water at my request?” she repeated. 

“So much the worse, damn it,” murmured Ser- 
vigny, and leapt, upright, into the river. 

His fall flung drops of water right up to Yvette’s 
feet. A murmur of surprise and amusement ran 
through the crowd. Then the young girl bent down, 
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picked up a little piece of wood, and threw it into 
the river, crying: “Fetch it.” 

The young man began to swim, and seizing the 
floating stick in his mouth, like a dog, he brought 
it to land, clambered up the bank, dropped on one 
knee, and offered it to her. 

“Good dog,” she said, taking it, and patting his 
head. 

“How can they do it?” cried a stout lady, vastly 
indignant. 

“Nice goings-on,” said another. 

“Damned if I’d take a ducking for any wench,” 
said a man. 

She took Belvigne’s arm again, with the cutting 
remark: “‘You’re a noodle; you don’t know what 
you've missed.” 

As they went home she threw resentful glances 
at the passers-by. 

“How stupid they all look,” she observed; then, 
raising her eyes to her companion’s face, added: 
“And you too, for the matter of that.” 

Monsieur de Belvigne bowed. Turning round, 
she saw that the prince and the chevalier had dis- 
appeared. Servigny, wretched and soaked to the 
skin, was no longer playing the bugle, but walked 
with a melancholy air beside the two tired young 
men, who were not playing the drum now. 

She began to laugh dryly. 

“You seem to have had enough. That’s what you 
call fun, isn’t it? That’s what you’ve come here 
for. I’ve given you your money’s worth.” 

She walked on without another word, and suddenly 
De Belvigne saw that she was crying. 
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““What’s the matter?” he asked in alarm. 

“Leave me alone,” she murmured. “It’s nothing 
to do with you.” 

But he insisted foolishly: “Now, now, Made- 
moiselle, what is the matter with you? Has any- 
body hurt you?” 

“Be quiet,” she said irritably. 

Abruptly, unable to withstand the terrible sorrow 
flooding her heart, she broke into such a violent fit 
of sobbing that she could not walk any further. 
She covered her face with her hands, and gasped for 
breath, choking, strangled, stifled by the violence 
of her despair. 

Belvigne stood helplessly beside her, repeating: 

“TY don’t understand at all.” 

But Servigny rushed towards her. ‘Come along 
home, Mam/’zelle, or they’Il see you crying in the 
street. Why do you do these silly things, if they 
make you so unhappy?” 

He Ied her forward, holding her arm. But as 
soon as they reached the gate of the villa she ran 
across the garden and up to her room, and locked 
herself in. 

She did not reappear until dinner-time; she was 
pale and very grave. All the rest were gay enough, 
however. Servigny had bought a suit of workman’s 
clothes in the neighbourhood, corduroy trousers, a 
flowered shirt, a jersey, and a smock, and was talking 
like a peasant. 

Yvette was in a fever for the ending of the meal, 
feeling her courage ebbing. As soon as coffee was 
over she went again to her room. She heard laugh- 
ing voices under her window. ‘The chevalier was 
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telling jokes, foreign witticisms and puns, crude and 
not very savoury. She listened mm despair. Ser- 
vigny, slightly drunk, was imitating a tipsy work- 
man, and was addressing the Marquise as “Mrs. 
Obardi.” Suddenly he said to Saval: “Hullo, 
Mr. Obardi.” Everyone laughed. 

Then Yvette made up her mind. First she took 
a sheet of her note-paper and wrote: 


“Bougival, Sunday, 9 P.M. 
“IT die so that I may not become a kept woman. 
““Y VETTE.” 
Then a postscript: 


““Good-bye, mother dear. Forgive me.” 


She sealed up the envelope, and addressed it to 
Madame la Marquise Obardi. 

Then she moved her arm-chair up to the window, 
set a little table within reach of her hand, and 
placed upon it the large bottle of chloroform, with 
a handful of cotton wool beside it. 

An immense rose-tree in full bloom, planted near 
the veranda and reaching right up to her window, 
filled the night with little gusts of faint, sweet 
fragrance; for some moments she sat breathing in 
the perfumed air. The crescent moon swung in the 
dark sky, its left side gnawed away, and veiled now 
and again with small clouds. 

“T’m going to die,” thought Yvette. “I’m going 
to die!” Her heart, swollen with sobs, bursting 
with grief, choked her. She longed to cry for mercy, 
to be reprieved, to be loved. 

Servigny’s voice came up to her; he was telling a 
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shady story, constantly interrupted by bursts of 
laughter. The Marquise seemed more amused than 
any of them; she repeated gaily: “No one can tell 
a story like that as well as he can.” 

Yvette took the bottle, uncorked it, and poured a 
little of the liquid on to the cotton wool. It had a 
queer, pungent, sweet smell, and as she lifted the pad 
of cotton wool to her lips, she swallowed the strong, 
irritating flavour of it, and it made her cough. 

Then, closmg her mouth, she began to breathe it 
in. She took long draughts of the deadly vapour, 
shutting her eyes, and compelling herself to deaden 
every impulse of her mind, so that she would no 
longer think nor realise what she was doing. 

At first she felt as though her heart were swelling 
and growing, as though her spirit, just now heavy 
and burdened with sorrow, were growing light, as 
light as if the weight oppressing it had been raised, 
lessened, removed. 

A lively and pleasant sensation filled her whole 
body, penetrating to the tips of her fingers and toes, 
entering into her flesh, a hazy drunkenness, a happy 
delirium. 

She saw that the cotton wool was dry, and was 
surprised that she was not yet dead. Her senses 
were sharpened, intensified and more alert. She 
heard every word uttered on the veranda. Prince 
Kravalow was relating how he had killed an Aus- 
trian general in a duel. 

Far away, in the heart of the country, she heard 
the noises of the night; the intermittent barking of 
a dog, the short croak of toads, the faint shiver of 
the leaves. 
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She took up the bottle, soaked the little piece of 
cotton wool, and began again to breathe it in. For 
some moments she felt nothing; then the languid, 
delightful, secure contentment that she had felt at 
first took hold of her once more. 

Twice she poured out more chloroform, greedy 
now of the physical and mental sensation, the 
drowsy Ianguor in which her senses were drowning. 
She felt as though she no longer had bones or flesh 
or arms or legs. All had been gently taken from her, 
and she had felt nothing. The chloroform had 
drained away her body, leaving nothing but her 
brain, wider, freer, more lively, more alert than she 
had ever felt it before. 

She remembered a thousand things she had for- 
gotten, little details of her childhood, trifles which 
gave her pleasure. Her mind, suddenly endowed 
with an agility hitherto unknown to it, leapt from 
one strange idea to another, ran through a thousand 
adventures, wandered at random in the past, and 
rambled through hopes of the future. This rapid, 
careless process of thought filled her with a sensual 
delight; she enjoyed a divine happiness in her 
dreams. 

She still heard the voices, but could no longer 
distinguish the words, which seemed to her to take 
on another sense. She sank down and down, wan- 
dering in a strange and shifting fairyland. 

She was on a large boat which glided beside a 
very pleasant country filled with flowers. She saw 
people on the banks, and these people were talking 
very loudly, and then she found herself on land again, 
without wondering how she got there, and Servigny, 
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dressed like a prince, came to take her to a bullfight. 
The streets were full of people talking, and she 
listened to their conversations, which did not in the 
least surprise her, but were as though she had 
always known them; for through her dreamy in- 
toxication she still heard her mother’s friends laugh- 
ing and chatting on the veranda. 

Then all grew dim. 

Then she awoke, deliciously sleepy, and had some 
difficulty in recalling herself to consciousness. 

So she was not dead yet. 

But she felt so rested, and in such comfort and in 
such peace of mind, that she was im no hurry to 
finish the affair. She would have liked this glorious 
languor to last for ever. 

She breathed slowly, and looked at the moon 
facing her above the trees. Something in her soul 
was changed. Her thoughts were no longer those 
of a short while ago. The chloroform, soothing her 
body and mind, had assuaged her grief, and put 
to sleep her will to die. 

Why not live? Why should she not be loved? 
Why should she not live happily? Everything now 
seemed possible, easy, sure. Everything in life was 
sweet, was good and charming. But because she 
wished to go on dreaming for ever, she poured more 
of this dream-water on to the cotton wool, and 
again began to breathe it in, occasionally removing 
the poison from her nostrils, so that she would not 
take too much, so that she would not die. 

She looked at the moon, and saw a face in it, a 
woman’s face. She began once more to roam about 
the country, adrift in the hazy visions of an opium- 
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dream. The face hung in the centre of the sky; 
then it began to sing; in a well-known voice it sang 
the ‘Alleluia d’Amour.’ It was the Marquise, who 
had just gone indoors to play the piano. 

Yvette had wings now. She was flying through 
the night, a beautiful clear night, over woods and 
rivers. She flew with vast delight, opening and 
beating her wings, wafted by the wind as by a 
caressing touch. She whirled through the air, which 
kissed her skin, and glided along so fast, so fast, 
that she had no time to see anything below her, and 
she found herself sitting beside a pond, with a line 
in her hand — she was fishing. 

Something tugged at the line; she pulled it in and 
brought up the magnificent pearl necklace she had 
once desired. She was not in the least astonished 
at the catch, and looked at Servigny, who had ap- 
peared beside her, though she did not know how, 
and was fishing too; he was just landing a wooden 
roundabout horse. 

Then once again she felt that she was waking, and 
heard them calling to her from below. 

Her mother had said: ‘‘Blow out the candle.” 

Then Servigny’s voice, clear and humorous: 
“Mam/’zelle Yvette, blow out your candle.” 

They all took up the cry in chorus. 

““Mam/’zelle Yvette, blow out your candle.” 

Again she poured chloroform on to the cotton 
wool, but, as she did not want to die, she kept it at 
some distance from her face, so that she could 
breathe the fresh air while filling her room with the 
asphyxiating odour of the narcotic, for she knew 
that someone would come upstairs. So she arranged 
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herself in a charming attitude of abandonment, a 
mimicking of the abandon of death, and waited. 

“Tm a little uneasy,” said the Marquise. “The 
foolish child has gone to sleep leaving the candle 
alight on the table. I'll send Clémence up to blow 
it out and to shut her balcony window, which she 
has left wide open.” 

In a few moments the maid knocked at the door 
and called: 

“Mademoiselle, mademoiselle!’’ 

After an interval of silence she began again: 
“Mademoiselle, Madame Ia Marquise says please 
will you blow out your candle and shut the window.” 

Again she waited, then knocked more loudly and 
called: 

“Mademoiselle, mademoiselle!”’ 

As Yvette did not answer, the servant departed 
and told the Marquise: 

“Mademoiselle has certainly gone to sleep; her 
door is bolted and I can’t wake her.” 

“But surely she won’t go on sleeping like that?” 
murmured Madame Obardi. 

On Servigny’s advice they all assembled under 
the young girl’s window and shouted in chorus: 

“Hip-Hip-Hurrah — Mam’zelle Yvette!”’ 

The cry rang out in the still night, piercing the 
clear moonlit air, and died away in the sleeping 
country-side; they heard it fade away like the noise 
of a train that has gone by. 

As Yvette did not reply, the Marquise said: 

“I hope nothing’s the matter with her; I’m be- 
ginning to be alarmed.” 

Then Servigny snatched the red roses and the 
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still unopened buds from the big rose-tree that grew 
up the wall, and began to hurl them through the 
window into her room. At the first which struck her, 
Yvette started and nearly cried out. Some fell on 
her dress, some in her hair, others flew over her 
head and landed on the bed, covering it with a rain 
of flowers. 

Once more the Marquise cried in a choking voice: 

“Come, Yvette, answer!” 

“Really, it’s not normal,” declared Servigny. 
“Tl climb up by the balcony.” 

But the chevalier was indignant. 

“Pardon me, pardon me, but that’s too much of 
a favour, I protest; it’s too good a way — and too 
good a time — for making a rendezvous!” 

And all the others, thinking that the young girl 
was playing a trick on them, cried out: 

“We protest. It’s a put-up affair. He sha’n’t go 
up, he sha’n’t go up.” 

But the Marquise repeated in her agitation: 

““Someone must go and see.” 

“She favours the duke; we are betrayed,” de- 
clared the prince, with a dramatic gesture. 

““Let’s toss for the honour,” suggested the cheva- 
lier, and took a gold hundred-franc piece from his 
pocket. 

He began with the prince. “Tails,” he called. : 
It was heads. The prince in his turn threw the coin, 
saying to Saval: 

“Call, please.” 

“Heads,” called Saval. 

It was tails. 

The prince proceeded to put the same question to 
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all the others. All lost. Servigny, who alone re- 
mained facing him, drawled insolently: — 

“Damn it, he’s cheating!” 

The Russian placed his hand on his heart and 
offered the gold coin to his rival, saying: 

“Spin it yourself, my dear duke.” 

Servigny took it and tossed it, calling: “Heads!” 

It was tails. He bowed, and pointed to the pillar 
of the balcony. 

“Up you go, prince,” he said. 

But the prince was looking about him with a 
troubled air. 

“What are you looking for?” asked the chevalier. 

“J... . I should likea.. . a ladder.” 

There was a general roar of laughter, and Saval 
came forward, saying: “We'll help you.” 

He lifted the man in his Herculean arms, with the 
advice: ‘Hold on to the balcony.” 

The prince promptly caught hold of it and, Saval 
letting go, he remained suspended, waving his legs. 
Servigny caught hold of the wildly struggling limbs 
that were groping for a foothold, and tugged at them 
with all his strength; the hands loosed their grip 
and the prince fell like a log on to the stomach of 
Monsieur de Belvigne, who was hurrying forward to 
help support him. 

“Whose turn now?” asked Servigny, but no one 
offered. 

“Come on, Belvigne, a little courage.” 

“No, thank you, my boy. I’d sooner keep my 
bones whole.” 

“Well, you, then, chevalier? You should be 
used to scaling fortresses.” 
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“T leave it to you, my dear duke.” 

“Well . . . well . . . I don’t know that I’m so 
keen on it as all that.”” And Servigny walked round 
the pillar with a scrutinising eye. Then he leapt, 
caught hold of the balcony, hauled himself up like a 
gymnast on the horizontal bar, and clambered over 
the rail. 

All the spectators applauded, with uplifted faces. 
But he reappeared directly, crying: “Come at 
once! Quickly! Yvette’s unconscious!” 

The Marquise screamed loudly and dashed up the 
stairs. 

The young girl, her eyes closed, lay like one dead. 
Her mother rushed wildly into the room and threw 
herself upon her. 

“What is it? Tell me, what is it?” she asked. 

Servigny picked up the bottle of chloroform which 
had fallen on the floor. ‘‘She’s suffocated herself,” 
he said. He set his ear to her heart, then added: 
“But she’s not dead; we'll soon bring her round. 
Have you any ammonia here?” 

“Any what... any what... sir?” said the 
distracted maid. 

“Any sal volatile?” 

*-¥es: srr. 

“Fetch it at once, and leave the door open, to 
make a draught.” 

The Marquise had fallen upon her knees and was 
sobbing. ‘Yvette! Yvette! My child, my little 
girl, my child, listen, answer me, Yvette! My child! 
Se God, my God, what is the matter with 

eric: 

The frightened men wandered aimlessly about 
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the room, bringing water, towels, glasses, and 
vinegar. 

Someone said: “She ought to be undressed.” 

The Marquise, who was almost out of her wits, 
tried to undress her daughter, but she no longer 
knew what she was doing. Her trembling hands 
fumbled uselessly at the clothing, and she moaned: 
pti ot rewererkican ty Gant?” 

The maid had returned with a medicine bottle; 
Servigny uncorked it and poured out half of its 
contents on to a handkerchief. He thrust it under 
Yvette’s nose, and she began to choke. 

“Good; she’s breathing,” he said. “It’s nothing.” 

He bathed her temples, her cheeks, and her neck 
with the strong-smelling liquid. Then he signed to 
the maid to unlace the young girl, and when nothing 
but a petticoat was left over her chemise, he took 
her in his arms and carried her to the bed; he was 
shaken, his senses maddened by the fragrance of 
her half-naked body, by the touch of her flesh, and 
the softness of the half-seen breasts on which he 
pressed his lips. 

When she was in bed he rose to his feet, very pale. 

“‘She’s coming to,” he said; “it’s nothing,” for 
he had heard that her breathing was continuous 
and regular. But seeing the men’s eyes fixed upon 
Yvette stretched across the bed, a spasm of jealous 
fury seized him. He went up to them, saying: 

“Gentlemen, there are too many of us in this 
room. Be good enough to leave Monsieur Saval 
and myself alone with the Marquise.” 

His voice was sharp and authoritative. The 
other men left at once. 
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Madame Obardi had seized her Iover in her arms 
and, with her face raised to his, was crying: 

“Save her! . . . Oh, save her!” 

But Servigny, who had turned round, saw a 
letter on the table. With a swift movement he 
picked it up and read the address. He guessed the 
whole affair at once and thought: “ Perhaps the 
Marquise had better not know about this.” And 
tearing open the envelope, he read at a glance the 
two lines which it contained: 


“IT die so that I may not become a kept woman. 
““Y VETTE.” 


“Good-bye, mother dear. Forgive me.” 


“Deuce take it,” he said to himself. “This 
needs thinking over”; and he hid the letter in his 
pocket. He returned to the bed-side, and at once 
the thought came to him that the young girl had 
regained consciousness, but dared not show it, 
out of shame, humiliation, and a dread of being 
questioned. 

The Marquise had fallen on her knees and was 
weeping, her head resting on the foot of the bed. 
Suddenly she exclaimed: 

““A doctor! We must have a doctor!” 

But Servigny, who had been whispering to Saval, 
said to her: 

“No, it’s all right now. Just go out for a minute 
and I promise you that she'll be ready to kiss you 
when you come back.” 

The baron took Madame Obardi’s arm and led 
her away. Servigny sat down beside the bed and 
took Yvette’s hand. 
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“Listen to me, Mam’zelle,” he said. 

She did not answer. She felt so happy, so com- 
fortable, so cosy and warm that she would have 
liked never to move or speak again, but to live on in 
this state. A sense of infinite well-being possessed 
her, like no sensation she had ever known. The warm 
night air drifted into the room im a gentle, caressing 
breeze, and from time to time its faint breath blew 
sweetly across her face. It was a caress, the wind’s 
kiss, the soft refreshing breath of a fan made of all 
the leaves in the wood, all the shadows of the night, 
all the mists of the river, and all the flowers, for the 
roses strewn upon the floor and the bed, and the 
rose-tree that clung to the balcony, mingled their 
languid fragrance with the healthy tang of the 
night breeze. 

She drank in the good air, her eyes closed, her 
senses still half adrift m the intoxication of the 
drug; she no longer felt a wish to die, but a strong, 
imperious desire to live, to be happy, no matter 
how, to be loved, yes, loved. 

“Mam/’zelle Yvette, listen to me,” repeated 
Servigny. 

She decided to open her eyes. Seeing her thus 
revived, he went on: 

“Come now, what’s all this foolishness?” 

“TI was so unhappy, Muscade,” she murmured. 

He gave her hand a benevolent squeeze. 

“Well, this has been a deuce of a [ot of use to you, 
now, hasn’t it? Now promise me not to try again.” 

She did not answer, but made a little movement 
of her head, and emphasised it with a smile that he 
felt rather than saw. 
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He took from his pocket the letter he had found 
on the table. 

‘Am I to show this to your mother?” he asked. 

“No,” she signed with a movement of her head. 

He did not know what more to say, for there 
seemed no way out of the situation. 

“My dear little girl,” he murmured, “we must 
all accept our share of things, however sad. I 
understand your grief, and I promise... ” 

“You’re so kind . . . ” she stammered. 

They were silent. He looked at her. There was 
tenderness and surrender in her glance, and suddenly 
she raised her arms, as if she wished to draw him 
to her. He bent over her, feeling that she was call- 
ing him, and their lips met. 

For a long time they stayed thus with closed eyes. 
But he, realising that he was on the point of losing 
control, raised his head and stood up. She was 
smiling at him now with real tenderness, and, 
gripping his shoulders with both hands, she tried 
to hold him back. 

“T’m going to fetch your mother,” he said. 

“One more second,” she murmured. “I’m so 
happy.” 

Then, after a brief interval of silence, she said 
very softly, so softly that he hardly heard her: 

“You will love me very much, won’t you?” 

He knelt down by the bed-side and kissed her 
wrist, which she held out to him. 

“T adore you.” 

But there were footsteps at the door. He sprang 


up and cried in his ordinary voice, with its faint 
note of irony: 
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“You can come in. It’s all over now.” 

The Marquise flung herself upon her daughter 
with open arms, and embraced her frantically, cov- 
ering her face with tears. Servigny, his heart full 
of joy and his body on fire with love, stepped out 
on to the balcony to breathe deeply of the cool 
night air, humming: 


““Souvent femme varie; 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie.” 


OUR FRIENDS THE ENGLISH 
: SMALL lIeather-bound notebook lay on the 


upholstered seat of the railway carriage. I 
took it up and opened it. It was a traveller’s 
diary, dropped by its owner. 
Here are the last three pages of it copied out. 


. ° . ° 


February 1st. Mentone, capital of the Con- 
sumptives, noted for its pulmonary tubercles. 
Quite different from the potato tubercle, which lives 
and grows in the earth for the purpose of nourishing 
and fattening men, this variety lives and grows in 
man for the purpose of nourishing and fattening 
the earth. 

I got this scientific definition from a friendly 
doctor here, a very learned man. 

Am looking for an hotel. Am directed to the 
Grrrrand Hotel of Russia, England, Germany, 
and the Netherlands. Pay homage to the land- 
lord’s cosmopolitan intellect and book a room in 
this caravanserai, which looks empty, it is so big. 

Walk round the town, which is pretty and ad- 
mirably situated at the foot of an imposing moun- 
tain peak (see guide-book). Meet various people 
who look ill, being taken for a walk by others who 
look bored. Have observed several people wearing 
comforters (note this, all naturalists who may be 
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becoming anxious at the disappearance of these 
garments!). 

Six p.m. Return for dinner. The tables are laid 
im an enormous room which could shelter three 
hundred guests; as a matter of fact, it holds just 
twenty-two. They come in one after another. The 
first is a tall thin clean-shaven Englishman. He is 
wearing a frock-coat with a long skirt, fitting closely 
at the waist. His thin arms are enveloped in its 
sleeves like an umbrella sheathed in its cover. 
This garment reminds me at the same time of an 
ecclesiastical cassock and the civilian uniforms worn 
by ex-army captains and army pensioners. Down 
the front elevation runs a row of buttons clad in 
black serge like their master, and sewn very close 
to one another; they look like an army of wood- 
lice. The buttonholes stand in a row opposite and 
have the air of making unseemly advances to the 
modest little buttons. 

The waistcoat fastens on the same system. The 
owner of the garment does not look precisely a 
sporty boy. 

He bows to me; I return the compliment. 

Next item — three ladies, all English, a mother 
and two daughters. Each wears a helping of 
whipped white of egg on the top of her head; rather 
remarkable. The daughters are old, like the mother. 
The mother is old, like the daughters. All three 
are thin, flat-chested, tall, stiff, and tired-looking; 
their front teeth are designed to intimidate plates 
and men. 

Other residents arrive, all English. A solitary 
one is fat and red-faced, with white whiskers. 
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Every woman (there are fourteen) has a helping 
of white of egg on her head. I observe that this 
crowning delicacy is made of white lace (or is it 
tulle? I don’t know). It appears to be unsweetened. 
All the ladies look as though they were pickled in 
vinegar, although there are several young girls, not 
bad-looking, but with no figures and with no ap- 
parent promise of them. I am reminded of Bouil- 
het’s lines: 


Qu’importe ton sein maigre, 6 mon objet aime! 

On est plus prés du cceur quand la poitrine est plate; 
Et je vois comme un merle en sa cage enfermé, 
L’amour entre les os, révant sur une patte. 


Two young men, younger than the first, are like- 
wise imprisoned in sacerdotal frock-coats. They 
are lay priests, with wives and children; they are 
called parsons. They look more serious, less un- 
bending, less kindly than our own priests. I would 
not take a hogshead of them for a pint of ours. 
But that’s a matter of taste. 

As soon as all the residents are present, the 
head-parson begins to speak, and _ recites, in 
English, a sort of long benedicite; the whole 
table listens to it with that pickled look in their 
faces. 

My dinner being thus dedicated, despite me, to 
the God of Israel and Albion, all started their soup. 

Solemn silence reigned in the huge room —a 
silence which was surely not normal. I suppose the 
chaste sheep were annoyed at the invasion of a 
goat. 

The women especially retain a stiff, starched look, 
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as though they were afraid of dropping their head- 
dress of whipped cream into the soup. 

The head-parson, however, addresses a few words 
to his neighbour, the under-parson. As I have the 
misfortune to understand English, I observe with 
amazement that they are continuing a conversation, 
interrupted before dinner, on the texts of the 
prophets. Everyone listens attentively. 

I am fed, always against my will, upon unbeliev- 
able quotations. 

“T will provide water for him that thirsteth,” said 
Isaiah. 

I did not know it. I knew none of the truths 
uttered by Jeremiah, Malachi, Ezekiel, Elijah, and 
Gagachias. These simple truths crawled down 
my ears and buzzed in my head like flies. 

“Let him that is hungry ask for food!” 

“The air belongeth to the birds, as the sea be- 
longeth to the fish.” 

“The fig-tree produceth figs, and the date-palm 
dates.” 

“He who will not hear, to him knowledge is 
denied.” 

How much greater and more profound is our 
great Henry Monnier, who through the lips of one 
man, the immortal Prud’homme, has uttered more 
thrilling truths than have been compiled by all the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets. 

Confronted by the sea, he exclaims: “How beau- 
tiful is the ocean, but what a lot of good land 
spoilt!” 

He formulates the everlasting policy of the 
world: “This sword is the light of my life. I can 
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use it to defend the Power that gave it to me, and, 
if need be, to attack It also.” 

Had I had the honour to be introduced to the 
English people surrounding me, I would certamly 
have edified them with quotations from our French 
prophet. 

Dinner over, we went into the lounge. 

I sat alone, in a corner. The British nation ap- 
peared to be hatching a plot on the other side of 
the room. 

Suddenly a lady went to the piano. 

“Ah,” thought I, ‘“‘a little mee-usic. So much 
the better.” 

She opened the instrument and sat down; the 
entire colony ranked itself round her like an army, 
the women in front, the men in the rear rank. 

Were they going to sing an opera? 

The head-parson, now turned choir-master, raised 
his hand, then lowered it; a frightful din rose up 
from every throat. They were singing a hymn. 

The women squalled, the men barked, the win- 
dows shook. The hotel dog howled in the yard. 
Another answered him from a room. 

I went off in a furious temper. I went for a walk 
round the town. No theatre. No casino. No place 
of amusement. I had to go back to the hotel. 

The English were still singing. 

I went to bed. They went on singing. Till mid- 
night they sang the praises of the Lord in the 
harshest, most hateful, most out-of-tune voices I 
ever heard. Maddened by the horrible spirit of 
imitation which drives a whole nation to such orgies, 
I buried my head beneath the sheets and sang: 
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“Je plains le Seigneur, le Seigneur dieu d’ Albion, 
Dont on chante Ia gloire au salon. 
Si le Seigneur a plus d’oreille 
Que son peuple fidéle, 
S’il aime le talent, Ia beauté, 
La grace, l’esprit, la gaieté, 
L’excellente mimique 
Et la bonne musique, 
Je plains le Seigneur 
De tout mon cceur.” 


When I finally dropped off to sleep, I had fearful 
nightmares. I saw prophets riding upon parsons, 
eating white of egg off the heads of corpses. 

Horrible! Horrible! 


February 2nd. As soon as I was up, I asked 
the landlord if these barbarian mvaders of his 
hotel made a daily practice of this frightful 
diversion. 

“Oh, no, sir,” he answered with a smile. ‘“‘Yes- 
terday was Sunday, and Sunday is a holy day to 
them, you know.” 

I answered: 


“Rien n’est sacré pour un pasteur, 
Ni le sommeil du voyageur, 
Ni son diner, ni son oreille; 
Mais veillez que chose pareille 
Ne recommence pas, ou bien 
Sans hésiter, je prends le train.” 


Somewhat surprised, the landlord promised to 
look into the matter. pS ba 
During the day I made a delightful excursion in 
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the hills. At night, the same benedicite. Then the 
drawing-room. What will they do? Nothing, for 
an hour. 

Suddenly the same lady who accompanied the 
hymns the day before, goes to the piano and opens 
it. I shiver with fright. 

She plays . . . a waltz. 

The girls begin to dance. 

The head-parson beats time on his knee from 
force of habit. The Englishmen one after another 
invite the ladies; the white of egg whirls round and 
round and round; will it turn into sauce? 

This is much better. After the waltz comes a 
quadrille, then a polka. 

Not having been introduced, I remain alone in a 
corner. 


February 3rd. Another charming walk to the 
old castle, a picturesque ruin in the hills, on every 
peak of which remain the remnants of ancient build- 
ings. Nothing could be more beautiful than the 
ruined castles among the chaos of rocks dominated 
by Alpine snow-peaks (see guide-book). Wonderful 
country. 

During dinner I introduce myself, after the French 
fashion, to the lady next to me. She does not 
answer — English politeness. 

In the evening, another English ball. 


February 4th. Excursion to Monaco (see guide- 


books). 
In the evening, English ball. I am present, in 
the rdle of plague-spot. 
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February 5th. Excursion to San Remo (see 
guide-books). 
In the evening, English ball. Still in quarantine. 


February 6th. Excursion to Nice (see guide- 
books). 
In the evening, English ball. Bed. 


February 7th. Excursion to Cannes (see guide- 
books). 

In the evening, English ball. Have tea in my 
corner. 


February 8th. Sunday; my revenge. Am wait- 
ing for them. 


They have resumed their pickled Sunday faces, 
and are preparing their throats for hymns. 

So before dinner I slip into the drawing-room, 
pocket the key of the piano, and say to the porter: 
“If the parsons want the key, tell them I have it, 
and ask them to see me.” 

During dinner various doubtful pomts in the 
Scriptures are discussed, texts elucidated, genealo- 
gies of biblical personages evolved. 

Then they go to the drawing-room. The piano is 
approached. Sensation. — Discussion; they seem 
thunderstruck. The white of egg nearly flies off. 
The head-parson goes out, then returns. More 
discussion. Angry eyes are turned on me; here are 
the three parsons, bearing down on me in line. 
They are ambassadorial, really rather impressive. 
They bow. I get up. The eldest speaks: 
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“Mosieu, on me avé dit que vé avé pris la clef de 
Ia piano. Les dames védraient le avoir, pour 
chanté le cantique.”’ 

I answer: “Sir, I can perfectly well understand 
the request these ladies make, but I cannot concede 
to it. You are a religious man, sir; so am I, and 
my principles, stricter, no doubt, than yours, have’ 
determined me to oppose this profanation of the 
divine in which you are accustomed to indulge. 

“T cannot, gentlemen, permit you to employ in 
the service of God an instrument used on weekdays 
for girls to dance to. We do not give public balls 
in our churches, sir, nor do we play quadrilles upon 
the organ. The use you make of this piano offends 
and disgusts me. You may take back my answer 
to the ladies.” 

The three parsons retired abashed. The ladies 
appeared bewildered. They sing their hymns with- 
out the piano. 


February gth. Noon. The landlord has just 
given me notice; I am being expelled at the general 
request of the English people. 

I meet the three parsons, who seem to be super- 
vising my departure. I go straight up to them and 
bow. 

“Gentlemen,” I say, “you seem to have a deep 
knowledge of the Scriptures. I myself have more 
than a little scholarship. I even know a little 
Hebrew. Well, I should like to submit to you a 
case which profoundly troubles my Catholic con- 
science. 

“You consider incest an abominable crime, do 
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_younot? Very well, the Bible gives us an instance 
of it which is very disturbing. Lot, fleeing from 
Sodom, was seduced, as you know, by his two 
daughters, and yielded to their desires, being de- 
prived of his wife, who had been turned into a pillar 
of salt. Of this appalling and doubly incestuous 
connection were born Ammon and Moab, from 
whom sprang two great peoples, the Ammonites 
and the Moabites. Well, Ruth, the reaper who dis- 
turbed the sleep of Boaz in order to make him a 
father, was a Moabite. 
“Do you not know Victor Hugo’s lines? — 


«.. Ruth, une moabite, 
S’était couchée aux pieds de Booz, le sein nu, 
Espérant on ne sait quel rayon inconnu, 
Quand viendrait du réveil la lumiére subite. 


“The ‘hidden ray’ produced Obed, who was 
David’s ancestor. 

““Now then, was not Our Lord Jesus Christ de- 
scended from David?” 

The three parsons looked at one another in con- 
sternation, and did not answer. 

“You will say,” I went on, “that I speak of the 
genealogy of Joseph, the lawful but ineffectual hus- 
band of Mary, mother of Christ. Joseph, as we 
all know, had nothing to do with his son’s birth. 
So it was Joseph who was descended from a case of 
incest, and not the Divine Man. Granted. But I 
will add two further observations. The first is that 
Joseph and Mary, being cousins, must have had the 
same ancestry; the second, that it is a disgrace 
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that we should have to read ten pages of genealogi- 
cal tree for nothing. 

“We ruin our eyes learning that A begat B, who 
begat C, who begat D, who begat E, who begat F, 
and when we are almost driven off our heads by this 
interminable rigmarole, we come to the last one, who 
begat nothing. That, gentlemen, may well be 
called the kernel of the mystery.” 

The three parsons, as one man, abruptly turned 
their backs on me, and fled. 

Two p.m. I catch the train for Nice. 


There the diary ended. Although these remarks 
reveal the author’s very bad taste, uninspired wit, 
and uncommon coarseness, yet I think they might 
put certain travellers on their guard against the 
peril of the Englishman abroad. 

I should add that there are undoubtedly charm- 
ing Englishmen; I have often met them. But they 
are rarely our fellow-guests at hotels. 
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ROGER’S METHOD 
| WAS walking with Roger one day when a street- 


hawker bawled in our ears: 
“New method of getting rid of mothers-in- 
law! Buy, oh buy!” 

I stopped, and said to my companion: 

“Now that reminds me of a question I’ve long 
wanted to ask you. What is this ‘Roger’s method’ 
your wife talks about so often? She jokes about it in 
such a gay, confidential way that I take it to be 
some magic potion of which you hold the secret. 
Whenever she’s told of some young man who is 
exhausted and has lost his nervous strength, she 
turns to you and says with a smile: ‘Ah, you ought 
to show him Roger’s method.’ And the funniest 
thing of all is that you always blush.” 

“Well, there’s a reason for it,’ answered Roger. 
“Tf my wife really knew what she was talking about, 
she’d stop it mighty quick. I’II tell you the story 
in strict confidence. You-know I married a widow 
with whom I was very much in love. Now my wife 
has always been very free of speech, and before she 
became my wife we often had rather spicy little 
talks. After all, that’s possible with widows; they 
have the taste of it in their mouths, you see. She 
has a perfectly honest liking for good smoking-room 
stories. The sins of the tongue do very little harm; 
she’s bold, and I’m bashful; and before our wedding 
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she liked to embarrass me with jokes and questions 
which were not easy for me to answer. Perhaps it 
was her forwardness which made me fall in love with 
her. And, talking of love, I was absolutely devoted 
to her from head to toe, and she knew it too, the 
little baggage. 

““We decided on a quiet wedding and no honey- 
moon. After the religious ceremony the witnesses 
were to lunch with us, and then we were to go for a 
drive, returning to my house in the Rue du Helder 
for dinner. Well, the witnesses left, and off we went 
in the carriage; I told the coachman to take us to the 
Park. It was the end of June, and gorgeous weather. 

**As soon as we were alone, she began to laugh. 

“*My dear Roger,’ she said, ‘now’s the time to 
show yourself gallant. See what you can do.’ 

“This invitation absolutely paralysed me. I 
kissed her hand; I told her I loved her. I even had 
the pluck to kiss the nape of her neck twice, but the 
passers-by embarrassed me. And she kept on saying 
with a funny provoking little air: ‘What next? . 
What next? . 

“This ‘what next?’ drained all my strength away. 
After all, in a carriage, in the Park, in broad day- 
light, one could hardly . . . well, you know what 
I mean. 

““She was amused by my obvious embarrassment. 
From time to time she remarked: ‘I’m very much 
afraid I’ve drawn a blank. You make me very 
uneasy.’ 

“T too began to be uneasy — about myself. As 
soon as I’m scared, I become perfectly useless. 

‘At dinner she was charming. In order to regain 
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my courage, I’d sent away my servant, who embar- 
rassed me. Oh, we were perfectly well-behaved, 
but you know how foolish lovers are. We drank 
from the same glass, we ate off the same plate, with 
the same fork. We amused ourselves by beginning 
one biscuit from both ends, so that our lips met in 
the middle. 

***T should like a little champagne,’ she said. 

“T had forgotten the bottle on the sideboard. I 
took it, untwisted the wires, and pressed the cork 
to make it fly off. It wouldn’t go. Gabrielle smiled 
and murmured: ‘An evil omen.’ 

“T pushed the swollen end of the cork with my 
thumb, I twisted it to the right, I twisted it to the 
left, but in vain, and suddenly I broke it right at 
the lip of the bottle. 

“*Poor Roger,’ sighed Gabrielle. 

“T took a corkscrew and screwed it into the piece 
left in the neck. I couldn’t pull it out; I had to call 
Prosper back. My wife was now shrieking with 
laughter and saying: ‘Well, well; I see I can 
depend on you.’ She was a little tipsy. 

““By the time we came to the coffee, she was half 
seas over. 

“A widow does not need to be put to bed with the 
maternal solicitude accorded to young girls, and 
Gabrielle calmly went to her room, saying: ‘Smoke 
your cigar for a quarter of an hour.’ 

“When I rejoined her, I had lost confidence in my- 
self, I admit. I felt unnerved, worried, ill at ease. 

“T took my lawful place. She said nothing. She 
looked at me with a smile upon her lips, obviously 
desiring to chaff me. Irony, at such a moment, was 
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the last straw. I must confess that it made me 
helpless — hand and foot. 

“When Gabrielle observed my . . . embarrass- 
ment, she did nothing to reassure me. On the con- 
trary, she asked me with an air of detachment: 
‘Are you always as full of beans as this?’ 

“T could not help answering: ‘Shut up; you're 
unbearable.’ 

“She went on laughing, but in an unrestrained, 
maudlin, exasperating way. 

“True, I cut a sorry figure, and must have looked 
a proper fool. 

“From time to time, between new fits of merri- 
ment, she would say, choking with laughter: “Come 
on — be brave — buck up, you poor boy.’ 

“Then she continued to laugh so immoderately 
that she positively screamed. 

“Finally I was so exhausted, so furious with my- 
self and her, that I realised I should smack her unless 
I went away. 

“T jumped out of bed and dressed myself quickly 
in a fiendish temper, without a word to her. 

“She became grave at once and, seeing that I was 
angry, asked: ‘What are you doing? Where are you 
going?’ 

“T did not answer, and went down into the street. 
I wanted to kill someone, to have my revenge, to do 
some quite insane thing. I strode straight ahead at 
a great rate, and suddenly the idea came to me to go 
off with a woman. Who knows? — it would be a 
trial, an experience, practice perhaps. At all events 
it would be revenge. And if I were ever deceived 
by my wife, I should at least have deceived her first. 
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“T did not hesitate. I knew of a house not far 
from my own house; I ran there and went in like a 
man who throws himself into deep water to see if he 
can still swim. 

“Well, I could swim; I swam very well. I stayed 
there a long time, enjoying my secret and subtle 
revenge. Then I found myself in the street once 
more, at the cool hour before dawn. I now felt calm 
and sure of myself, contented, tranquil, and still 
ready, I thought, for deeds of valour. 

“T went slowly home, and quietly opened the door 
of my room. 

“Gabrielle was reading, her elbow propped up on 
the pillow. She raised her head and asked in a 
frightened voice: ‘Ah, there you are; where have 
you been?’ 

“T made no answer. I undressed with an air of 
assurance. I returned like a victorious lord to the 
place whence I had abjectly fled. 

““She was amazed, and was convinced that I had 
made use of some mysterious secret. 

“And now on every occasion she speaks of 
“Roger’s method’ as though she were referring to 
some infallible scientific device. 

“Well, well, it’s ten years ago now, and I’m afraid 
the same attempt would not have much chance of 
success to-day, for me at any rate. 

“But if any friend of yours is nervous about his 
wedding-night, tell him of my stratagem, and tell 
him, too, that from twenty to thirty-five there’s 
nothing like it for loosening the shoulders, as the 
squire of Brant6me would have said.” 
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N front of the farm-gates the men were waiting 
| in their Sunday clothes. The May sun shed its 
burning light on the flowering apple-trees which 
roofed the whole farm-yard with blossom in great 
round fragrant bunches of pink and white. Petals 
fell round them in a ceaseless shower, fluttering and 
eddying into the tall grass, where the dandelions 
glittered like flames and the poppies were splashed 
in drops of blood. 

A sow slumbered on the side of the manure-heap, 
and a band of little pigs with twisted, cord-like tails 
ran round her huge belly and swollen dugs. 

Far away, through the trees behind the farm- 
house, the church-bell suddenly rang out. Its iron 
voice sent up a faint and distant cry to the radiant 
heavens. Swallows darted arrow-like across the 
blue spaces bounded?by the still shafts of tall beeches. 
A faint smell of stables mingled with the soft sweet 
fragrance of the apple-trees. 

One of the men standing by the gate turned to- 
wards the house and cried: 

““Coom quick, Mélina; t’bell’s ringin’.” 

He was about thirty years of age, a tall young 
peasant, as yet not bowed or deformed by long 
labour in the fields. His old father, gnarled like 


the trunk of an oak, with scarred wrists and crooked 
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legs, announced: ‘‘Women, they bean’t never 
ready first.” 

The two other sons laughed, and one, turning to 
the eldest brother, who had shouted first, said: 
“Go fetch ’em, Polyte. They'll not be here before 
noon, I’m thinkin’.” 

The young man entered the house. 

A flock of ducks near at hand began to quack and 
flap their wings, and waddled off down to the pond. 

Then at the open door appeared a stout woman 
carrying a two-months-old child. The white strings 
of her high bonnet hung down her back, streaming 
over a shawl as violently scarlet as a house on fire. 
The child, wrapped in white garments, rested against 
the nurse’s protruding stomach. 

Next came the mother, a tall strong girl barely 
eighteen, fair and smiling, holding her husband’s 
arm. The two grandmothers followed, wrinkled 
like old apples, weariness apparent in their bowed 
backs, long since bent by rough and patient toil. 
One was a widow; she took the arm of the grand- 
father waiting at the gate, and they left at the head 
of the procession, just behind the child and the 
midwife. The rest of the family followed, the 
younger ones carrying paper bags full of sweets. 

The little bell rang ceaselessly, calling with all its 
strength to the tiny mite it awaited. Children 
clambered on the dikes; heads appeared at gate- 
ways; milkmaids set down their pails and stood 
between them to watch the christening go by. 

And the nurse moved on triumphantly with her 
living burden, stepping between puddles on the road 
which ran between the tree-crowned banks. And 
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the old people advanced with ceremonious steps, 
walking a little crookedly, because of their age and 
infirmity. And the young folk were eager to dance, 
and looked at the girls who came to see them go by; 
and the father and mother walked with graver mien, 
following the child who would take their place and 
carry on their name in the country, the honoured 
name of Dentu. 

They emerged on the plain and struck across the 
fields, avoiding the long roundabout road. Now 
the church came into view, with its pointed steeple. 
Just below the slate roof was an aperture, within 
which something swung swiftly backwards and 
forwards, passing and repassing behind the narrow 
window. It was the bell, still ringing, calling the 
new-born child to come for the first time to the house 
of God. 

A dog had begun to follow the procession; they 
threw sweets to it, and it frisked round their feet. 

The church-door was open. By the altar stood 
the priest, a tall fellow, slim and strong, with red 
hair. He too was a Dentu, the child’s uncle, another 
brother of the father. And he duly bestowed the 
name of Prosper-César upon his nephew, who began 
to cry when he tasted the symbolic salt. 

When the ceremony was over, the family waited 
on the steps while the priest took off his surplice; 
then they started off once more. They went fast 
now, for there was the prospect of dinner before them. 
A crowd of urchins followed, and whenever a hand- 
ful of sweets was thrown to them they struggled 
furiously; they fought hand to hand and pulled one 
another’s hair; even the dog dashed into the fight 
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for the sweets, more stubborn than the children who 
tugged at his tail and ears and paws. 

The nurse was tired; she turned to the priest 
walking beside her, and said: ‘“‘How’d it be, sir, if 
you was to carry your nevvy for a stretch? Ah’m 
es cramped in the belly, ah’d like a bit of a rest, 
ike. 

The priest took the child in his arms, the white 
clothes making a broad white stripe over the black 
cassock. He was embarrassed by the little burden, 
not knowing how to carry it or set it down. Every- 
one laughed, and one of the grandmothers shouted: 
“Aren’t ye ever sorry, passon, that ye’ll never have 
one of your own?” 

The priest made no answer. He went forward with 
long strides, gazing intently at the blue-eyed baby, 
longing to kiss the rounded cheeks. He could no 
longer restrain the impulse; raising the child to 
his face, he gave it a long kiss. 

The father shouted: ‘‘Hey there, passon, if ye’d 
like one, ye’ve only to say so.” 

They began to jest, after the fashion of peasants. 

As soon as they were seated at table, the rough 
peasant merriment broke out like a tempest. The 
two other sons were also to marry soon; their sweet- 
hearts were present, invited just for the meal; the 
guests perpetually alluded to the future generations 
foreshadowed by these unions. 

Their words were coarse and pungent; the blush- 
ing girls giggled, the men guffawed. They shouted 
and beat upon the table with their fists. The 
father and grandfather were not behindhand with 
scandalous suggestions. The mother smiled; the 
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old women took their share in the fun and thrust in 
obscene remarks. 

The priest, inured to these rustic orgies, sat quietly 
beside the nurse, tickling his nephew’s little mouth. 
He seemed surprised at the child’s appearance, as 
though he had never noticed it. He contemplated 
it with deliberate intentness, with dreamy gravity, 
and a tenderness arose in his heart, a strange, un- 
known tenderness, sharp and a little melancholy, 
for the frail little creature that was his brother’s 
son. 

He heard nothing, saw nothing, but stared at the 
child. He wanted to take him once more upon his 
knees, for still in his breast and in his heart he re- 
tained the soft pressure of the infant’s body, as 
when he carried him back from the church. 

He was touched by that scrap of humanity as by 
an ineffable mystery of which he had never before 
thought, a mystery sacred and august, a new spirit 
made flesh, the great mystery of new-born life, of 
wakening love, of the undying race of humanity 
going on for ever and ever. 

The nurse was eating; her eyes shone in her red 
face. She was worried by the child, who prevented 
her from getting comfortably near the table. 

“Give him to me,” said the priest; “I’m not 
hungry.” And he took the child. Then everything 
around him faded and disappeared; his eyes were 
fixed on the chubby pink face. Little by little the 
warmth of the tiny body penetrated through the 
shawls and the cassock to his legs, like a caress, so 


light, so good, so pure, so sweet, that his eyes filled 
with tears. 
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The noise of the revellers became terrific. The 
child, disturbed by the uproar, began to cry. 

A voice sang out: “Hey there, passon, feed your 
baby.” 

And a burst of laughter shook the room. But the 
mother had risen; she took her son and carried him 
into the next room. She came back a few minutes 
later announcing that he was fast asleep in his 
cradle. 

The meal went on. From time to time men and 
women went out into the yard, then returned and 
sat down again. The meat, the vegetables, the 
cider, and the wine coursed down their throats, 
swelled their bellies, excited their spirits. 

Night was fallmg when the coffee came in. 

Long before then the priest had vanished, his 
absence arousing no surprise. 

At last the young mother rose to see if the child 
were still asleep. It was dark now. She entered the 
room on tiptoe, and advanced with arms out- 
stretched, so as not to knock against the furniture. 
But a strange noise made her stop, and she hurried 
out again in a fright, sure that she had heard some- 
one move. Pale and trembling, she regained the 
dining-room and told her story. The men rose 
noisily, drunk and angry, and the father, a lamp in 
his hand, rushed out. 

The priest was on his knees beside the cradle, 
sobbing. His forehead rested on the pillow, beside 
the child’s head. 
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THE CONFESSION 
= Eas entire population of Véziers-le-Réthel had 


followed Monsieur Badon-Leremincé to his 

grave; In every memory lingered still the 
last words of the prefect’s funeral oration: “At 
least he was a man of unquestioned honesty.” 

Honest he had been in every notable action 
throughout his life, honest in his speech, in the 
example he set, in his appearance, in his bearing, in 
his gait, in the cut of his beard and the shape of his 
hats. He had never spoken a word which did not 
contain a precept, never given alms without adding 
a piece of advice, never held out his hand without 
the air of bestowing a benediction. 

He left two children, a son and a daughter; his 
son was on the town council, and his daughter, who 
had married a solicitor, Monsieur Poirel de la Voulte, 
moved in the best circles in Véziers. 

They were inconsolable at their father’s death, 
for they loved him sincerely. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, they returned 
to the house of death. All three, son, daughter, and 
son-in-law, shut themselves up in a room and 
opened the will, which was to be unsealed by them 
alone, and only after the coffin had been deposited 
in Its resting-place. This request was conveyed to 
them by a brief note on the envelope. 

Monsieur Poirel de la Voulte opened the envelope, 
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in his capacity as a lawyer accustomed to such pro- 
ceedings. After adjusting his spectacles, he read it 
out to them in a dry voice fitted for the recital of 
legal details. 

“My children, my dear children, I could not rest 
quietly in my last sleep did I not make this confes- 
sion to you from beyond the grave. It is the confes- 
sion of a crime which I have regretted with a 
bitterness that has poisoned my life. Yes, I am 
guilty of a crime, a frightful, appalling crime. 

“T was twenty-six years old at the time, and had 
just been called to the bar in Paris. There I lived 
like any other young provincial stranded in the 
city without acquaintances, friends, or relatives. 

“IT took a mistress. How many people there are 
whom the word ‘mistress’ revolts! Yet there are 
people who cannot live alone. I am one of them. 
Solitude fills me with a frightful agony, solitude at 
night, at home by the fireside. At such times I feel 
as though I were alone on earth, terribly alone, but 
surrounded with vague dangers, strange fearful 
perils. The thin wall which separates me from my 
neighbour, the neighbour I do not know, keeps me 
as far from him as from the stars I see from my 
window. I am overcome with a sort of fever, a 
fever of impatience and fear, and the silent walls 
terrify me. It is so deep and so sad, the silence of a 
room in which one lives alone. It is not only a 
silence round about the body, but a silence about the 
soul, and when a piece of furniture creaks, a shiver 
runs through the heart, for in this sorrowful place 
any sound comes as a surprise. 

“More than once, unnerved and distracted by 
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this mute and terrifying silence, I have begun to 
speak, to babble words without sense or reason, just 
for the sake of making a noise. At these times my 
voice sounded so strange that I was afraid of it too. 
Is there anything more terrifying than talking to 
oneself in an empty house? One’s voice seems to be 
another’s, an unknown voice speaking, without 
cause, speaking to nobody, in the hollow air, with 
no human ear to hear. For one knows, even before 
they escape into the solitude of the room, the words 
which are about to come from one’s mouth, and 
when they resound mournfully in the silence, they 
sound no more than an echo, the strange echo of 
words murmured in an undertone by the brain. 

“‘T took a mistress, a young girl just like all the 
young girls who work in Paris at a profession too 
poorly paid to keep them. She was a sweet, good 
little thing; her parents lived at Poissy. Occasion- 
ally she would go to spend a few days with them. 

“For a year I lived uneventfully with her, fully 
intending to leave her as soon as I should find a girl 
attractive enough for me to marry. I proposed to 
leave her a small income, for among people of our 
class it is commonly acknowledged that a woman’s 
love must be paid for, in cash when she is poor, in 
presents when she is rich. 

“But one day she informed me that she was going 
to have a child. I was aghast; in a flash I foresaw 
the ruin of my whole life. I saw the chain I was 
doomed to drag with me till the day of my death, 
everywhere I went, in my future family life, in my 
old age, for ever: the chain of the woman bound to 


my life by the child, the chain of this child which 
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must be brought up, watched, protected, while all 
the time the secret must be kept from it and from 
the world. I was utterly cast down by the news, 
and a vague desire —a desire I never expressed, 
but felt in my heart ready to leap out, like men 
hidden behind doors waiting the word to spring — 
a criminal desire lurked in the recesses of my mind. 
Supposing there were an accident. So many of these 
little creatures die before they are born. 

“Oh! I had no wish to see my mistress die. Poor 
girl, I loved her well. But perhaps I desired the 
death of the other, before I saw it. 

“The child was born. In my little bachelor apart- 
ment was a family, a sham family with a child; an 
unnatural thing. The child was like all babies. I 
did not love it. Fathers, you know, do not love 
till later. They have not the natural passionate 
tenderness that belongs to mothers; their affec- 
tions have to wake little by little, their souls come 
upon love little by little, through those bonds which 
each day draws closer between human beings who 
share each other’s lives. 

“Another year went by; I was shunning now my 
cramped little house, littered with linen and swad- 
dling-clothes and socks the size of gloves, a thousand 
objects of all kinds lying on a table, on the arms of a 
chair, everywhere. Above all I kept away so as not 
to hear him cry, for he cried on every occasion, 
when his clothes were changed, when he was washed, 
when he was put to bed, indeed always. 

“T had made some friendships, and in a drawing- 
room one day I met your mother. I fell in love with 
her, and the desire to marry her woke in my heart. 
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I wooed her and asked her hand in marriage; it was 
granted me. 
“And there I was, caught ina trap. I must marry 
this young girl I adored, already having a child of 
my own —or I must tell the truth and renounce 
her, my happiness, my future, everything; for her 
parents, who were very strict, would never have 

consented to the marriage if they had known all. 

“T spent a terrible month of agonismg moral 
torment, a month during which a thousand terrible 
thoughts haunted me. And ever growing within me 
I felt a hatred for my son, for that little scrap of 
living, weeping flesh who barred my way, cut my 
life in two, and condemned me to a cheerless existence 
without any one of the vague hopes which are the 
charm of youth. 

“Then my mistress’ mother fell ill, and I was left 
alone with the child. 

“Tt was December, and frightfully cold. What a 
night! My mistress had just gone; | had dined alone 
in the little parlour, and softly entered the room 
where the baby slept. 

“T sat before the fire in an arm-chair. A dry, icy 
wind blew outside and rattled the window-panes, 
and through the window I could see the stars glitter 
with that keen light they have on frosty nights. 

“Then the obsession which for the last month had 
haunted me entered into. my head anew. The 
moment I sat still it descended upon me and gnawed 
my brain. It gnawed me as fixed ideas do, as cancer 
must gnaw the flesh. I felt it there in my head, 
mn my heart, in my whole body; it devoured me like 
a wild beast. I tried to hunt it down, to drive it 
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away, to open my mind to other thoughts, to new 
hopes, as one opens a window in the morning to let 
out the tainted air of the night; but not for a single 
instant could I chase it from my brain. I do not 
know how to describe this torture. It nibbled at my 
soul, and I felt every movement of its teeth with 
horrible pain, a veritable anguish of body and 
soul. 

““My life was over! How was I to escape from this 
dilemma? How draw back and how confess? 

“And I loved your mother madly; that made the 
insurmountable obstacle still more frightful. 

“A terrible rage grew in me, tightening my 
throat, a rage which was akin to madness . 
madness! Yes, I was mad, that night! 

“The child was asleep. I rose and watched it 
sleeping. It was he, that abortion, that mite, that 
nothing, who condemned me to hopeless misery. 

“He slept, with his mouth open, under a heap of 

blankets, in a cradle near the bed I could not sleep 
in. 
“How did I do what I did? DoI know? What 
force led me on, what evil power possessed me? 
Oh, the temptation came to me without my realising 
how it made its presence known. I remember only 
that my heart beat furiously, so violently that I 
heard it like the strokes of a hammer from behind a 
wall. That is all I remember — my heart beating. 
In my head was a strange confusion, a tumult, a 
routing of all reason, all common sense. I was in 
one of those hours of terror and hallucination wherein 
man has no longer knowledge of his actions nor con- 
trol of his will. 
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“Softly I raised the coverings which hid my child’s 
body; I threw them on the foot of the cradle, and 
saw him stark naked. He did not wake. Then I 
went to the window, softly, so softly; and I opened 
It. 
“‘A blast of icy air rushed in like a murderer, so 
bitter cold that I fell back before it; and the two 
candles flickered. And I remained standing by the 
window, not daring to turn round, as if not to see 
what was happening behind me, and always feeling, 
gliding over my temples, my cheeks, my hands, the 
deathly air which flowed into the room m a steady 
stream. It went on a long time. 

“T did not think, I considered nothing. Suddenly 
a little cough sent a dreadful shiver through me from 
head to foot, a shiver I can feel at this moment, in 
the roots of my hair. With a wild movement I 
slammed the window down and, turning round, ran 
to the cradle. 

“He was still asleep, with open mouth, stark 
naked. I touched his legs; they were frozen, and 
I pulled up the coverings. 

“My heart suddenly softened, snapped, was 
filled with pity, tenderness, and love for the poor 
innocent wretch I had wanted to kill. I pressed a 
long kiss on his thin hair, then sat down again by 
the fireside. 

“T thought with stupor, with horror, of what I 
had done; I wondered whence came these tempests 
of the soul wherein man loses all awareness of things, 
all control over himself, and acts under a kind of 
mad intoxication, not knowing what he does, nor 
where he goes, like a ship in a hurricane. 
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“The child coughed once more, and my heart was 
rent in two. If he were to die! Oh, my God! my 
God! What would become of me? 

“T got up to go and look at him; and, a candle in 

my hand, I bent over him. Seeing him breathing 
quietly, I was reassured; he coughed a third time, 
_ and I was seized with a terrible shudder, and started 
so violently back—as a man might when dis- 
tracted at the sight of some frightful happenmg — 
that I let the candle fall. 
__ “When I straightened myself after picking it up I 
observed that my temples were drenched with the 
sweat of agony, a sweat hot and icy at once, as 
though some part of the frightful moral suffering and 
unspeakable torture, which does actually burn like 
fire and freeze like ice, were oozing out through the 
skin and bone of my skull. 

“Till daybreak I remained beside the cradle, 
calming my fears when he remained quiet for a long 
stretch, and enduring terrible agonies when a feeble 
cough issued from his mouth. 

“He awoke with red eyes and a sore throat, 
obviously ill. 

“When the charwoman came, I sent her out at 
once for a doctor. He came at the end of an hour, 
and after examining the child, he said: 

“*Has he not been cold?’ 

“*No, I don’t think so,’ I stammered, trembling 
like a very old man. 

“Then I asked: 

“**What is it? Is it serious?’ 

“*T cannot tell yet,’ he answered. ‘I will come 
back again this evening.’ 
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“He did come back again that evening. My son 
had lain almost all day in a deep slumber, coughing 
from time to time. 

“During the night inflammation of the lungs set 
in. 

“It lasted ten days. I cannot tell you what I 
suffered during those imterminable hours which 
separate dawn from dusk and dusk from dawn. 

“He died. . 

“And since then, since that moment, I have not 
passed an hour, no, not one hour, without that 
poignant, fearful memory, that memory which 
gnaws and twists and rends my spirit, stirring within 
me like a ravenous beast imprisoned in the bottom 


of my soul. 
“Oh, if I had only been able to go mad!” 


Monsieur Poirel de Ia Voulte pushed up his 
spectacles: it was a gesture customary with him 
when he had finished reading a deed; and the three 
looked at one another in silence, pale and motionless. 

After a moment the lawyer said: “This must be 
destroyed.” 

The other two nodded their assent. He lit a 
candle, carefully separated the pages containing the 
dangerous confession from those containing the 
monetary dispositions, then placed them in the flame 
of the candle and threw them into the grate. 

They watched the white pages burn up. Soon they 
were only a small black heap. Several letters could 
still be distinguished, standing out white against 
the blackened paper, so the daughter crushed the 
thin shrivelled layer of ash with nervous movements 
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of her toe, and stamped it down among the cold 
cinders. 

For some time longer the three of them stayed 
watching as though they were afraid that the burnt 
secret would escape up the chimney. 


Leta iol 


THE MOTHER OF MONSTERS 
WAS reminded of this horrible story and this 


horrible woman on the sea-front the other day, 

as I stood watching—at a _ watering-place 
much frequented by the wealthy—a lady well 
known in Paris, a young, elegant, and charming 
girl, loved and respected by all who know her. 

My story is now many years old, but it is im- 
possible to forget such things. 

I had been invited by a friend to make a long stay 
with him in a small country town. In order to do 
the honours of the district, he took me about all over 
the place; made me see the most celebrated views, the 
manor-houses and castles, the local industries, the 
ruins; he showed me the monuments, the churches, 
the old carved doors, the trees of specially large 
size or uncommon shape, the oak of St. Andrew and 
the Roqueboise yew. 

When, with exclamations of gratified enthusiasm, 
I had inspected all the curiosities in the district, my 
friend confessed, with every sign of acute distress, 
that there was nothing more to visit. I breathed 
again. I should be able, at last, to enjoy a little rest 
under the shade of the trees. But suddenly he ex- 
claimed: 

“Why, no, there is one more. There’s the mother 
of monsters.” 

“‘And who,” I asked, “‘is the mother of monsters?” 
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He answered: “She is a horrible woman, a perfect 
demon, a creature who every year deliberately pro- 
duces deformed, hideous, frightful children, veritable 
monsters, and sells them to peepshow men. 

“The men who follow this ghastly trade come 
from time to time to discover whether she has 
brought forth any fresh abortion, and if they like 
the look of the object, they pay the mother and take 
It away with them. 

“She has eleven of these offspring. She is rich. 

“You think [’m joking, making it all up, exagger- 
ating. No, my friend, I’m only telling you the truth, 
the literal truth. 

“Come and see this woman. [’II tell you after- 
wards how she became a monster-factory.”’ 

He took me off to the outskirts of the town. 

She lived in a nice little house by the side of the 
road. It was pretty and well kept. The garden was 
full of flowers, and smelt delicious. Anyone would 
have taken it for the home of a retired lawyer. 

A servant showed us into a little parlour, and the 
wretched creature appeared. 

She was about forty, tall, hard-featured, but well 
built, vigorous, and wealthy, the true type of robust 
peasantry, half animal and half woman. 

She was aware of the disapproval in which she was 
held, and seemed to receive us with malignant 
humility. 

“What do the gentlemen want?” she inquired. 

My friend replied: “‘We have been told that your 
Jast child is just like any other child, and not in the 
least like his brothers. I wanted to verify this. Is 
Ietrue 2. 
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She gave us a sly glance of anger and answered: 

“Oh, no, sir, oh dear no! He’s even uglier, mebbe, 
than the others. I’ve no luck, no luck at all, they’re 
all that way, sir, all like that, it’s something cruel; 
how can the good Lord be so hard on a poor woman 
left all alone in the world!” 

She spoke rapidly, keeping her eyes lowered, with 
a hypocritical air, like a sacred wild beast. She 
softened the harsh tone of her voice, and it was 
amazing to hear these tearful high-pitched words 
issuing from that great bony body, with its coarse 
angular strength, made for violent gesture and 
wolfish howling. 

“We should like to see your child,” my friend 
asked. 

She appeared to blush. Had I perhaps been mis- 
taken? After some moments of silence she said, in 
a louder voice: “‘What would be the use of that?” 

She had raised her head, and gave us a swift, 
burning glance. 

“Why don’t you wish to show him to us?” 
answered my friend. ‘“‘There are many people to 
whom you show him. You know whom I mean.” 

She started up, letting loose the full fury of her 
voice. 

“So that’s what you’ve come for, is it? Just to 
insult me? Because my bairns are like animals, 
eh? Well, you'll not see them, no, no, no, you 
sha’n’t. Get out of here. I know you all, the whole 
pack of you, bullying me about like this!” 

She advanced towards us, her hands on her hips. 
At the brutal sound of her voice, a sort of moan, or 
rather a mew, a wretched lunatic screech, issued 
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from the next room. I shivered to the marrow. 
We drew back before her. 

In a severe tone my friend warned her: 

“Have a care, She-devil’’ — the people all called 
her She-devil— “have a care, one of these days 
this will bring you bad luck.” 

She trembled with rage, waving her arms, mad 
with fury, and yelling: 

“Get out of here, you! What’Il bring me bad luck? 
Get out of here, you pack of unbelieving dogs, you!” 

She almost flew at our throats; we fled, our hearts 
contracted with horror. 

When we were outside the door, my friend asked: 

“Well, you’ve seen her; what do you say to her?” 

I answered: “Tell me the history of the brute.” 

And this is what he told me, as we walked slowly 
back along the white high-road, bordered on either 
side by the ripe corn that rippled like a quiet sea 
under the caress of a small gentle wind. 


The girl had once been a servant on a farm, a 
splendid worker, well-behaved and careful. She 
was not known to have a lover, and was not sus- 
pected of any weakness. 

She fell, as they all do, one harvest night among the 
heaps of corn, under a stormy sky, when the still, 
heavy air is hot like a furnace, and the brown bodies 
of the lads and girls are drenched with sweat. 

Feeling soon after that she was pregnant, she was 
tormented with shame and fear. Desirous at all 
costs of hiding her misfortune, she forcibly com- 
pressed her belly by a method she invented, a 
horrible corset made of wood and ropes. The more 
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the growing child swelled her body, the more she 
tightened the instrument of torture, suffering agony, 
but bearing her pain with courage, always smiling 
and active, letting no one see or suspect any- 
thing. 

She crippled the little creature inside her, held 
tightly in that terrible machine; she crushed him, 
deformed him, made a monster of him. The skull 
was squeezed almost flat and ran to a point, with 
the two great eyes jutting right out from the fore- 
head. The limbs, crushed against the body, were 
twisted like the stem of a vine, and grew to an in- 
ordinate length, with the fingers and toes like spiders’ 
legs. 

The trunk remained quite small and round like a 
nut. 

She gave birth to it in the open fields one spring 
morning. 

When the women weeders, who had run to her 
help, saw the beast which was appearing, they fled 
shrieking. And the story ran round the neighbour- 
hood that she had brought a demon into the world. 
It was then that she got the name ‘“‘She-Devil.”’ 

She lost her place. She lived on charity, and per- 
haps on secret love, for she was a fine-looking girl, 
and not all men are afraid of hell. 

She brought up her monster, which, by the way, 
she hated with a savage hatred, and which she 
would perhaps have strangled had not the curé, 
foreseeing the likelihood of such a crime, terrified 
her with threats of the law. 

At last one day some passing showmen heard tell 
of the frightful abortion, and asked to see it, intend- 
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ing to take it away if they liked it. They did like it, 
and paid the mother five hundred francs down for 
it. Ashamed at first, she did not want to let them 
see a beast of this sort; but when she discovered 
that it was worth money, that these people wanted 
It, she began to bargain, to dispute it penny by 
penny, inflammg them with the tale of her child’s 
deformities, raising her prices with peasant tena- 
city. 

In order not to be cheated, she made a contract 
with them. And they agreed to pay her four 
hundred francs a year as well, as though they had 
taken this beast into their service. 

The unhoped-for good fortune crazed the mother, 
and after that she never lost the desire to give birth 
to another phenomenon, so that she would have a 
fixed income like the upper classes. 

As she was very fertile, she succeeded in her am- 
bition, and apparently became expert at varying 
the shapes of her monsters according to the pressure 
they were made to undergo during the period of her 
pregnancy. 

She had them Iong and short, some like crabs and 
others like lizards. Several died, whereat she was 
deeply distressed. 

The law attempted to intervene, but nothing could 
be proved. So she was left to manufacture her 
marvels in peace. 

She now has eleven of them alive, which bring her 
in from five to six thousand francs, year in and year 
out. One only is not yet placed, the one she would 
not show us. But she will not keep it long, for she ts 
known now to all the circus proprietors in the world, 
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who come from time to time to see whether she has 
anything new. 

She even arranges auctions between them, when 
the creature in question is worth it. 

My friend was silent. A profound disgust surged 
in my heart, a furious anger, and regret that I had 
not strangled the brute when I had her in my hands. 

“Then who is the father?” I asked. 

“Nobody knows,” he replied. “He or they have 
a certain modesty. He, or they, remain concealed. 
Perhaps they share in the spoils.” 


I had thought no more of that far-off adventure 
until the other day, at a fashionable watering-place, 
when I saw a charming elegant lady, the most skilful 
of coquettes, surrounded by several men who have 
the highest regard for her. 

I walked along the front, arm in arm with my 
friend, the local doctor. Ten minutes later I no- 
ticed a nurse looking after three children who were 
rolling about on the sand. 

A pathetic little pair of crutches lay on the ground. 
Then I saw that the three children were deformed, 
hunch-backed and Iame; hideous little creatures. 

The doctor said to me: “Those are the offspring 
of the charming lady you met just now.” 

I felt a profound pity for her and for them. 

“The poor mother!”’ I cried. “‘How does she still 
manage to laugh?” 

“Don’t pity her, my dear fellow,” replied my 
friend. “It’s the poor children who are to be pitied. 
That’s the result of keeping the figure graceful right 
up to the last day. Those monsters are manufac- 
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tured by corsets. She knows perfectly well that she’s 
risking her life at that game. What does she care, 
so long as she remains pretty and seductive?” 

And I remembered the other, the peasant woman, 


the She-Devil, who sold hers. 
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4 ee whole of this district was amazing, marked 


with a character of almost religious grandeur 
and sinister desolation. 

In the centre of a quiet ring of bare hills, where 
nothing grew but whins and a rare, freakish oak 
twisted by the wind, there lay a vast wild tarn, m 
whose black and stagnant waters shivered thousands 
of reeds. 

A solitary house stood on the banks of this gloomy 
lake, a small low house inhabited by an old boatman, 
Father Joseph, who lived on the proceeds of his 
fishing. Every week he carried his fish down to the 
neighbouring villages, and returned with the simple 
provisions necessary to his existence. 

I had the whim to visit this hermit, and he offered 
to go and raise his nets for me. 

I accepted. 

His boat was a worm-eaten old tub. Thin and 
bony, he rowed with a quiet monotonous movement 
which soothed my spirit, already caught up in the 
melancholy of the enclosing sky. 

_ Amid this ancient landscape, sitting in this primi- 
tive boat, steered by this man from another age, I 
imagined myself transported to one of the early 
epochs of the world. 

He raised his nets, and threw the fish down at his 
feet with the gestures of a biblical fisherman. Then 
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he consented to take me to the end of the marsh, 
and suddenly I saw, on the other bank, a ruin, a 
gutted hovel, on the wall of which was a cross, a 
huge red cross: under the last gleams of the setting 
sun it looked as if it were traced in blood. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

Instantly the man crossed himself, and answered: 

“That is where Judas died.” 

I was not surprised; I felt as though I might have 
expected this strange reply. 

But I persisted: 

“Judas? What Judas?” 

He added: ‘The Wandering Jew, sir.” 

I begged him to tell me this legend. 

But it was better than a legend, it was a piece of 
history, of almost contemporary history, for Father 
Joseph had known the man. 

Once upon a time the hut was occupied by a tall 
woman, a beggar of sorts, who lived on public 
charity. 

From whom she had got this hovel, Father Joseph 
no longer remembered. One night an old man with 
a white beard, so old that he looked a centenarian 
twice over, and could hardly drag one foot after the 
other, passed by and asked this poor old woman for 
alms. 

She answered: 

“Sit down, Father, all here is for all the wor!d, 
for it comes from all the world.” 

He sat down on a stone in front of the house. He 
shared the woman’s bread, her bed of leaves, and 


her house. 
He never left her. He had finished his travels. 
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Father Joseph added: 

“Tt was our Lady the Virgin who permitted that, 
sir, seeing that a woman had opened her door to 
Judas.” 

For this old vagabond was the Wandering Jew. 

The country-side did not know this at once, but 
soon suspected it from the fact that he was always 
walking, the habit was so strong in him. 

Another thing had roused their suspicions. The 
woman who sheltered the unknown man in her 
house passed for a Jewess, since she had never been 
seen at church. 

For ten Ieagues around no one called her anything 
but ‘“‘the Jewess.” 

When the little children of the district saw her 
coming to beg, they cried out: 

““Mother, mother, it’s the Jewess!” 

She and the old man began to wander round the 
neighbourhood, holding their hands out at every 
door, babbling entreaties after every passer-by. 
They were seen at all hours of the day, on lonely 
paths, in village streets, or eating a piece of bread 
in the shade of a solitary tree, in the fierce heat of 
noon. 

And they began to call the beggar ‘Father 
Judas.” 

One day he brought back in his sack two Iittle live 
pigs which had been given him at a farm because 
he had cured the farmer of a sickness. 

And soon he stopped begging, wholly occupied in 
leading his pigs about in search of food, guiding 
them along the tarn, under the solitary oak-trees, 
and in the little valleys near by. The woman, on 
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the contrary, wandered ceaselessly i in quest of alms, 
but joined him again every evening. 

No more than she he went to church, and had 
never been seen to make the sign of the cross at the 
wayside shrines. All this caused a deal of gossip. 

One night his companion was taken ill with a 
fever, and began to shake like a rag in the wind. He 
went to the town to get medicine, then shut himself 
up with her, and for six days no one saw him. 

But the curé, having heard that ‘“‘the Jewess” 
was about to pass away, came to bring the dying 
woman the consolations of his religion, and to offer 
her the last sacrament. Was she a Jewess? He did 
not know. In any event, he wished to try and save 
her soul. 

He had scarcely knocked at the door when Father 
Judas appeared on the threshold, panting, his eyes 
blazing, all his long white beard quivering like 
running water: he screamed words of blasphemy mm 
an unknown tongue, stretching out his thin arms to 
hinder the priest’s entry. “4 

The curé tried to speak, offered him money and 
assistance, but the old man continued to revile him, 
making the gesture of stoning him. 

And the priest retreated, pursued by the beggar’s 
curses. 

Next day, Father Judas’s companion died. He 
buried her himself in front of the doorway. They 
were so poor that no one interfered with them. 

Once more the man was seen leading his pigs 
along the tarn and on the hill-sides. And several 
times he began begging for food again.. But now he 
got next to nothing, so many stories were going 
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round about him. And everyone knew in what a 
fashion he had welcomed the curé. 

He disappeared. It was during Holy Week. No 
uneasiness was felt. 

But on Easter Monday some boys and girls who 
had gone for a walk up to the tarn, heard a great 
noise in the hut. The door was shut; the boys broke 
it open and the two pigs escaped, leaping like deer. 
They were never seen again. 

They all entered, and saw on the ground a few old 
rags, the beggar’s hat, some bones, some dried blood 
and remains of flesh in the hollow of a skull. 

His pigs had eaten him. 

And Father Joseph added: 

“Tt had happened on Good Friday, at three in the 
afternoon.” 

I asked him: “How do you know?” 

He replied: “It cannot be doubted.” 

I did not try to make him understand how natural 
it was for the famished beasts to eat their suffering 
master if he had died suddenly in his hut. 

As for the cross on the wall, it appeared one 
morning, and no one knew what hand had painted it 
that strange colour. 

After that, none doubted that the Wandering 
Jew had died in that place. 

I believed it myself for an hour. 
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Wee Sabot came into the public- 
house of Martinville, a roar of laughter 
went up in anticipation. The fellow was as 
good asa play. He had no love for parsons, not he! 
He ate them alive. 

Sabot (Théodule), master jomer, represented the 
radical party at Martinville. He was a tall thin man 
with a sly grey eye, hair brushed on to his temples, 
and a small thin-lipped mouth. When he said, 
“Our holy father the wash-out” in a certain way 
he had, the whole company yelled with laughter. 
_ He was careful to work on Sunday while mass was 
going on. Every year he killed his pig on the Mon- 
day in Holy Week, so as to have black puddings 
till Easter, and when the rector passed he always said 
merrily: 

“There’s the fellow who’s just been swallowing 
his God out of a pint-pot.” 

The priest, a stout man, also very tall, feared him 
for his chaff, which won him many supporters. 
The reverend Maritime had a diplomatic mind, and 
dearly loved a crafty scheme. For six years the 
struggle went on between these two, secret, bitter, 
and incessant. Sabot was on the town council, 
and it was thought that he would be made mayor, 
which would certainly constitute the definite defeat 
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The elections were about to take place, and the 
religious party in Martinville trembled for its se- 
curity. One morning the rector went off to Rouen, 
telling his servant that he was going to the arch- 
bishop’s palace. 

Two days later he returned, looking joyful and 
triumphant. Next day everyone knew that the 
chancel of the church was to be restored. His 
Lordship had given six hundred francs towards it 
out of his own pocket. All the old deal stalls were 
to be removed and replaced by new ones of oak. It 
was an important piece of carpentry, and by the 
evening everyone was talking of it. 

Théodule Sabot did not laugh. 

When he walked through the village next day, 
neighbours, friends and enemies alike, all asked him 
jestingly: 

“Ts it you who’s to do the church choir?” 

He found nothing to answer, but his heart was 
black with rage. 

“It’s a fine job,” they added unkindly. “It’s 
worth a good two or three hundred.” 

Two days later it was known that the work of 
repair was to be entrusted to Célestin Chambrelan, 
the joiner at Percheville. Then the rumour was 
denied, and then it was announced that all the 
church pews were to be replaced as well. It would 
cost quite two thousand francs, and they had ap- 
pealed to the government for the money. There 
was great excitement. 

Théodule Sabot could not sleep. Never, within 
the memory of man, had a local joiner executed 
such a task. Then the story ran that the rector 
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was heart-broken at giving this work to a joiner 
who was a stranger to the village, but that Sabot’s 
opinions were a barrier that prevented the contract 
from being entrusted to him. 

Sabot knew it. At nightfall he betook himself 
to the rectory. The servant told him that the 
rector was at church. He went there. 

Two lay sisters, sour old spinsters, were decorating 
the altar for the month of St. Mary, under the 
direction of the priest. He stood in the middle of 
the choir, protruding his enormous stomach, and 
was superintending the labours of the women who, 
perched on chairs, were arranging flowers round 
the shrine. 

Sabot felt uneasy there, as though he had entered 
the house of his deadliest foe, but his greed for 
gain spurred him on. He came up cap im hand, 
taking no notice of the lay sisters, who remained 
motionless upon their chairs, stupefied with amaze- 
ment. 

“Good morning, parson,” he stammered. 

“Good morning, joiner,” replied the parson with- 
out turning his head, engrossed in the work at the 
altar. 

Sabot, who had rather lost his bearings, found 
nothing more to say. After a pause, however. he 
added: 

“You are making preparations?” 

“Yes,” replied Maritime, “we are drawing near 
to the month of St. Mary.” 

“Quite, quite,” said Sabot, and was silent. 

He was by now anxious to leave without speaking 
at all, but a glance at the choir restrained him. He 
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saw that there were sixteen stalls to be repaired, six 
on the right and eight on the left, the vestry door 
occupying two places. Sixteen oak stalls were to 
be had for three hundred francs at the outside, and 
with a little good management a clever workman 
could make a clear two hundred francs on the job. 
He managed to stammer: 

“T’ve come for the work.” 

The rector looked surprised. 

“What work?” he asked. 

“The work to be done,” murmured Sabot, now 
quite desperate. 

At that the priest turned and stared at him, 
saying: 

“Do you mean the repairs to the choir of my 
church?” 

At the tone adopted by the priest, Théodule 
Sabot felt a shiver run up his spine, and once more 
he suffered a violent longing to slink away. But he 
replied meekly: 

“Yes, your reverence.” 

The rector crossed his arms on his broad paunch, 
and said as though thunderstruck with surprise: 

““And you... you... you, Sabot .. . come 
here and ask me that!... You... the only 
infidel in my parish. ... Why, it would be a 
scandal, a public scandal. His Lordship would 
reprimand me; I might even lose the living.” 

He paused for a few seconds to regain his breath, 
then proceeded more calmly: 

“T quite understand that it pains you to see a 
work of such importance entrusted to a joiner from 
a neighbouring parish. But I cannot do otherwise, 
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unless ... but no... that’s impossible. You’d 
never agree to it, and without that . . . never.” 

Sabot was now looking at the ranks of pews 
running right to the west door. Mercy! was all 
that to be restored? 

“What must you have?” he asked. “It can’t 
do any harm telling.” 

“T must have an overwhelming proof of your 
good intentions,” replied the priest firmly. 

“T don’t say,” murmured Sabot, “I don’t say 
but what an understanding mightn’t be come to.” 

“You must communicate publicly at high mass 
next Sunday,” announced the rector. 

The joiner felt himself growing pale and, without 
answering, asked: 

““And the pews, are they all to be done too?” 

“Yes,” replied the rector with emphasis, “‘but 
later on.” 

“Well, I don’t say,” replied Sabot. “I don’t say. 
I’m no atheist, I’m not; I’ve no quarrel with re- 
ligion. What upsets me is practising it, but in a 
case like this I dare say you'd not find me 
obstinate.” 

The Jay helpers had descended from their chairs 
and were hidden behind the altar; they were lis- 
tening, livid with emotion. 

The rector, perceiving that he was victorious, 
became familiar and jolly: 

“Splendid! Splendid! Now that’s very sensible 
of you, very sensible. Wait and see.” 

Sabot smiled uncomfortably, and asked: 

“‘Can’t this here communion be put off for a bit, 
just a little bit?” 
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But the priest resumed his severe expression. 

“From the moment that the contract is given to 
you, I must be certain of your conversion,” he said, 
then continued more mildly: 

“You’d better come and confess to-morrow, for 
I shall have to examine you at least twice.” 

“Twice? ...” repeated Sabot. 

“Yes,” said the priest with a smile. “You see, 
you need a thorough cleaning, a complete wash. 
I expect you to-morrow.” 

“And where’ll you do it?” asked the joiner in 
dismay. 

“Why .. . in the confessional.” 

“What? ... In that box over there in the corner? 
Now look here . . . I don’t like your box a bit.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why ... why, I’m not used to it. And I’m 
a bit hard of hearing too.” 

The rector showed himself accommodating. 

“Very well. Come to my house, to my study. 
We'll get it done there, just a little chat. Does that 
suit you?” 

“Oh, that'll suit me all right, but as for that box 
of yours, no!” 

“Well, to-morrow then, after the day’s work, at 
six o'clock.” 

“Right-o, right you are. That’s settled. See 
you to-morrow, rector, and damn the man who 
goes back on a bargain.” 

He held out his huge rough hand, on which the 
priest let his own fall with a loud smack. The echo 
ran along the vaulted roof and died in the distance 
behind the organ pipes. 
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Throughout the following day Théodule Sabot 
felt uncomfortable. He suffered an apprehension 
very like the fear one suffers before having a tooth 
out. At every moment the thought flashed across 
his mind: “Tve got to confess this evening.” 
And his harried soul, the soul of a not very strongly 
convinced atheist, was sorely troubled before the 
vague powerful terror of the divine mystery. 

As soon as his work was over he went off to the 
rectory. The rector was waiting for him im the 
garden, reading his breviary as he walked up and 
down a small path. He seemed delighted to see 
him and welcomed him with a hearty laugh. 

““Ah — here we are, then! Come in, come in, 
Monsieur Sabot; no one will eat you.” 

Sabot entered the house first. 

“If it’s all the same to you,” he faltered, “I’d 
like to see my little affair through at once like.” 

“At your service,” replied the rector. “My sur- 
plice is here. One minute, and I’m ready to listen 
to you.” 

The joiner, so distressed that his mind was a 
blank, watched him put on the white garment with 
its pleated folds. The priest signed to him: 

“Kneel down on that hassock.” 

But Sabot remained standing, ashamed at having 
to kneel. 

“Does it do any good?” he stammered. 

But the priest had become majestic. 

“Only upon the knees,” he said, ‘“‘may the tri- 
bunal of repentance be approached.” 

Sabot knelt. 

“Recite the Confiteor,” said the priest. 
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“Eh?” asked Sabot: 

“The Confiteor. If you no longer know it, 
repeat one by one the words I am about to 
utter.” 

And the rector pronounced the sacred prayer in a 
slow voice, scanning each word for the joiner, who 
repeated it after him. 

“Now confess,” he said. 

But Sabot said nothing, not knowing where to 
begin. 

Then the reverend Maritime came to his aid. 

““Since you seem to be rather out of practice, my 
child, I will question you. We will take the com- 
mandments of God one by one. Listen to me and 
do not distress yourself. Speak very frankly and 
never be afraid of confessing too much. 

“*Thou shalt worship one God alone and adore 
Him with all thy heart.’ Have you loved anyone 
or anything as much as God? Have you loved Him 
with all your soul, with all your heart, with all the 
strength of your love?” 

Sabot perspired with the effort of thought. 

“No,” he replied. “Oh, no, your reverence. 
I love the good God as much as I can. Oh, Lord! 
Yes, I love Him all right. As for saying I don’t love 
my children, no. I can’t say that. As for saying if 
I had to choose between them and the good God, as 
for that I won’t say. As for saying if I had to lose a 
hundred francs for love of the good God, as for that 
I won’t say. But I love Him all right, that’s quite 
certain. I love Him just the same.” 

“You must love Him more than anything,’ 
the priest gravely. 
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And Sabot, full of goodwill, declared: 


“TIL do my best, your reverence.” 

“*Thou shalt not swear vainly by the name of 
God, nor by any other,’” resumed Maritime. 
“Have you occasionally sworn oaths?” 

““No — oh, no, not that! I never swear, never. 
Sometimes, in a moment of hot temper like, I may 
say “God blast.’ But I never swear.” 

“But that is swearing,” said the priest, and added 
severely: “‘Don’t do it any more. I pass on to the 
next: “Thou shalt spend the Sabbath in serving 
God devotedly.’ What do you do on Sundays?” 

This time Sabot scratched his ear. 

“Well, I serve the good God in the best way I 
can, your reverence. I serve Him... at home. 
I work on Sundays... ” 

The rector magnanimously interrupted him: 

“T know you will behave better in the future. I 
pass over the three next commandments, as I am 
sure you have not sinned against the two first, and 
we will take the sixth with the ninth. To proceed: 
“Thou shalt not take another’s goods, nor retain 
them wittingly.’ Have you ever in any way taken 
what did not belong to you?” 

Théodule Sabot was indignant: 

“Certainly not! Certainly not, your reverence! 
I’m an honest man, that I swear. As for saying 
that I’ve not once or twice taken an extra hour over 
a job when I could, as for that I won’t say. As for 
saying that I’ve never put a few centimes on to a 
bill, only a few centimes, as for that I won’t say. 
But I’m not a thief, oh, Lord, no!” 

“Taking a single centime constitutes a theft,” 
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answered the priest severely. ‘‘Don’t do it again. 
— ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness nor lie in 
any way.’ Have you told lies?” 

“No! that I haven’t. I’m not a liar; that’s one 
of the things I pride myself on. As for saying that 
I’ve never told a tall story, as for that I won’t say. 
As for saying that I’ve never tried to make another 
fellow believe what wasn’t true, when it suited me, 
as for that I won’t say. But as for being a liar, 
well, I’m no liar.” 

“You must keep a closer watch upon yourself,” 
said the priest simply. Then he pronounced: 
‘The works of the flesh thou shalt not desire save 
only in marriage.’ Have you ever desired or pos- 
sessed any woman but your own wife?” 

“No!” cried Sabot sincerely. “Certainly not, 
your reverence! Deceive my poor wife? Nol! 
No! Not so much as with the tip of my finger, and 
no more in thought than in deed. I swear that.” 
He paused for a few moments, and then continued 
in a lower voice, as though a sudden doubt had 
assailed him: 

““As for saying that when I go to town I don’t 
ever go to a house — you know what I mean, a gay 
house — and fool about a bit and have a change of 
skin for once — as for that I won’t say... . But 
I pay, your reverence, I always pay; and if you pay, 
that’s that, eh?” 

The rector did not insist, and gave him absolution. 

Théodule Sabot is at work on the repairs to the 
choir, and goes to communion every month. 
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a Bae sea is fretting the shore with small re- 


curring waves. Small white clouds pass rapidly 
across the wide blue sky, swept along like birds 
by the swift wind; and the village, in a fold of a valley 
which descends to the sea, lies drowsing in the sun. 

By the side of the road, at the very entrance to 
the village, stands the lonely dwelling of the Martin- 
Lévesques. It is a small fisherman’s cottage with 
clay walls and a roof of thatch made gay with tufts 
of blue iris. There is a square patch of front garden 
the size of a pocket-handkerchief, containing onions, 
some cabbages, parsley, and chevril, and separated 
from the road by a hedge. 

The man is away fishing, and his wife is sitting in 
front of the house, mending the meshes of a large 
brown net spread upon the wall like a gigantic 
spider’s web. A little girl of fourteen is sitting near 
the gate in a cane-chair tilted back and supported 
against the fence; she is mending linen, miserable 
stuff already well darned and patched. Another 
girl a year younger is rocking in her arms a tiny 
child still too young to walk or talk, and two mites 
of two and three are squatting on the ground, 
opposite each other, digging in the earth with clumsy 
fingers and throwing handfuls of dust in one another’s 
faces. 

No one speaks. Only the baby that is being 
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rocked to sleep cries incessantly in a weak, thin, 
small voice. A cat is asleep on the window-sill; 
some faded pinks at the foot of the wall make a 
fine patch of white blossom, over which hovers a 
drowsy swarm of flies. 

The little girl sewing by the gate cries out abruptly: 

“Mother!” 

“What is it?”’ her mother answers. 

“‘He’s here again.” 

Ever since the morning they have been uneasy, 
for a man has been prowling round the house, an 
old man who looks like a beggar. They saw him 
as they were taking their father to his ship, to see 
him on board. He was sitting in the ditch oppo- 
site their gate. Then, when they came back from 
the sea-shore, they saw him still looking at the 
house. 

He looked ill and very wretched. For more than 
an hour he had not stirred; then, seeing that they 
looked on him as a bad character, he had got up 
and gone off, dragging one leg behind him. 

But before long they had seen him return with 
his weary limp, and he had sat down again, a little 
farther off this time, as though to spy upon 
them. 

The mother and the little girls were afraid. The 
mother was particularly uneasy, for she was by 
nature timid, and her husband, Lévesque, was not 
due back from the sea before nightfall. 

Her husband’s name was Lévesque, and hers was 
Martin, and the pair had been baptised Martin-: 
Lévesque. This is why: her first husband had been 
a sailor named Martin who went every summer to 
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the Newfoundland cod-fisheries. After two years 
of married life she had borne him a little daughter 
and was six months gone with another child, when 
her husband’s ship, the Two Sisters, a three-masted 
barque from Dieppe, disappeared. 

No news of it was ever heard, no member of the 
crew returned, and it was thought lost with all 
hands. 

For ten years Madame Martin waited for her 
man, having a hard struggle to bring up the two 
children. Then, as she was a fine strong woman, 
a local fisherman named Lévesque, a widower with 
one son, asked her to marry him. She consented, 
and bore him two other children in three years. 

Their life was hard and laborious. Bread was 
dear, and meat almost unknown in the household. 
Sometimes they were in debt to the baker, in the 
winter, during the stormy months. But the chil- 
dren grew up strong; the neighbours said: 

“They’re good folk, the Martin-Lévesques. She’s 
as hard as nails, and there’s no better fisherman 
than Lévesque.”’ 

The little girl sitting by the fence went on: 

“He looks as though he knew us. Perhaps he’s 
some beggar from Epreville or Auzebosc.” 

But the mother was sure of the truth. No, no, he 
wasn’t a local man, that was certain. 

As he remained motionless as a log, his eyes 
fixed obstinately upon the cottage, Madame Martin 
lost her temper; fear lending her courage, she seized 
a spade and went out in front of the gate. 

“What are you doing there?” she cried to the 


vagabond. 
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“I’m taking the air,” he replied in a hoarse voice. 
“Am I doing you any harm?” 

“‘What are you playing the spy for round my 
house?” she replied. 

“I’m doing no one any harm,” he answered. 
“Can’t I sit down by the roadside?” 

Not finding an answer, she went back into the 
house. 

Slowly the day dragged by. Round about midday 
the man disappeared. But near five o’clock he wan- 
dered past once more. He was not seen again that 
evening. 

Lévesque came home at nightfall and was told of 
the affair. 

“Some dirty rascal slinking about the place,” 
he decided. 

He went to bed with no anxiety, while his wife 
dreamed of this tramp who had stared at her with 
such strange eyes. 

When dawn came a gale was blowing, and the 
sailor, seeing that he could not put out to sea, helped 
his wife to mend the nets. 

About nine o’clock the eldest girl, one of Martin’s 
children, who had gone out for some bread, ran in 
with a scared face, and cried: 

““He’s back again, mother.” 

Her mother felt a prick of excitement; very pale, 
she said to her husband: 

“Go and tell him not to spy on us like this, 
Lévesque; it’s fairly getting on my nerves.” 

Lévesque was a big fisherman with a brick-red 
face, a thick red beard, blue eyes with gleaming 
black pupils, and a strong neck always well wrapped 
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up in a woollen scarf, to protect him from the wind 
and rain of the open sea. He went out calmly and 
marched up to the tramp. 

And they began to talk. 

The mother and children watched from the dis- 
tance, trembling with excitement. 

Suddenly the unknown man got up and accom- 
panied Lévesque towards the house. 

Madame Martin recoiled from him in terror. 
Her husband said: 

“Give him a bit of bread and a mug of cider; 
he hasn’t had a bite since the day before yesterday.” 

The two of them entered the cottage, followed by 
the woman and the children. The tramp sat down 
and began to eat, his head lowered before their gaze. 

The mother stood and stared at him; the two 
eldest daughters, Martin’s children, leaned against 
the door, one of them holding the youngest child, 
and stared eagerly at him. The two mites sitting 
among the cinders in the fire-place stopped playing 
with the black pot, as though to join in gaping at 
the stranger. 

Lévesque sat down and asked him: 

“Then you’ve come from far?” 

“From Cette.” 

“On foot, like that?” 

“Yes. When you’ve no money, you must.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“I was going here.” 

“Know anyone in these parts?” 

““Maybe.”’ 

They were silent. He ate slowly, although rav- 
enous, and took a sip of cider between each mouth- 
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ful of bread. His face was worn and wrinkled, full 
of hollows, and he had the air of a man who has 
suffered greatly. 

Lévesque asked him abruptly: 

‘“‘What’s your name?” 

He answered without raising his head: 

“My name is Martin.” 

A strange shudder ran through the mother. She 
made a step forward as though to get a closer view 
of the vagabond, and remained standing in front of 
him, her arms hanging down and her mouth open. 
No one spoke another word. At last Lévesque 
said: 

“Are you from these parts?” 

“Yes, I’m from these parts.” 

And as he at last raised his head, his eyes met the 
woman’s and remained gazing at them; it was as 
though their glances were riveted together. 

Suddenly she said in an altered voice, low and 
trembling: 

“Is it you, husband?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” he said slowly. 

He did not move, but continued to munch his 
bread. 

Lévesque, surprised rather than excited, stam- 
mered: 

“Tt’s you, Martin?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” said the other simply. 

“Where have you come from?” asked the second 
husband. 

He told his story: 

“From the coast of Africa. We foundered on a 
reef. Three of us got away, Picard, Vatinel, and me. 
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Then we were caught by savages, who kept us twelve 
years. Picard and Vatinel are dead. An English 
traveller rescued me and brought me back to Cette. 
And here I am.” 

Madame Martin had begun to cry, hiding her 
face in her apron. 

“What are we to do now?” said Lévesque. 

“Ts it you that’s her husband?” asked Martin. 

“Yes, it’s me,” replied Lévesque. 

They looked at one another and were silent. 

Then Martin turned to the circle of children round 
him and, nodding towards the two girls, asked: 

“Are they mine?” 

“Yes, they’re yours,” said Lévesque. 

He did not get up; he did not kiss them. He 
only said: 

“God, they’re big!” 

“What are we to do?” repeated Lévesque. 

Martin, perplexed, had no idea. Finally he made 
up his mind: 

“Tl do as you wish. I don’t want to wrong you. 
But it’s annoying when I think of the house. I’ve 
two children, you’ve three; let’s each keep our own. 
As for the mother, is she yours, or shall I have her? 
I agree to whatever you like, but as for the house, 
that’s mine, for my father left it me, I was born in 
it, and the lawyer’s got the papers about it.” 

Madame Martin was still crying, stifling her 
short gasps in the blue canvas of her apron. The 
two tall girls had drawn nearer and were looking 
uneasily at their father. 

He had finished eating, and said in his turn: 

“What are we to do?” 
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Lévesque had an idea: 

“We must get the rector. He'll decide.” 

Martin rose, and as he went towards his wife she 
flung herself upon his breast, sobbing: 

“Tt’s you, husband! Martin, my poor Martin, 
Theva: 

She held him in her arms, suddenly stirred by a 
breath of the past, by an anguished rush of memories 
that reminded her of her youth and of her first 
kisses. 

Martin, much affected, kissed her bonnet. The 
two children by the fire-place both began to cry 
when they heard their mother cry, and the youngest 
of all, in the arms of the younger Martin daughter, 
howled in a shrill voice like a fife out of tune. 

Lévesque stood up and waited. 

“Come on,” he said. “We must get it put 
straight.’ 

Martin let go of his wife and, as he was looking at 
his two daughters, their mother said: 

“You might kiss your da.” 

They came up together, dry-eyed, surprised, a 
little frightened. He kissed them one after another, 
on both cheeks, with a loud, smacking kiss. The 
baby, seeing the stranger draw near, screamed so 
violently that it nearly fell into convulsions. 

Then the two men went out together. 

As they passed the Café du Commerce, Lévesque 
asked: 

“How about a little drink?” 

“Yes, I could do with some,” declared Martin. 

They went in and sat down in the room, which 
was still empty. Lévesque shouted: 
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“Hey, there, Chicot, two double brandies, and 
the best! It’s Martin, he’s come back; Martin, 
you know, my wife’s man; Martin of the Two 
Sisters, that was lost.” 

The barman came up, three glasses in one hand 
and a pitcher of water in the other, a red-faced, 
podgy, pot-bellied man. In a calm voice he asked: 

“Ah! Here you are, then, are you, Martin?” 

Martin answered: : 

“Yes, here I am.” 
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EALLY, dear, I think you must be mad to go 
for a walk in the country in this weather. 
For the Jast two months you’ve had the 
oddest ideas. You drag me willy-nilly to the sea- 
side, though you never thought of such a thing 
before in all the forty-five years of our married life. 
You make a point of choosing Fécamp, a melan- 
choly hole, and now you’ve got such a passion for 
rushing about, you who could never be induced 
to stir out, that you want to walk about the fields 
on the hottest day in the year. Tell d’Apreval to 
go with you, since he falls in with all your whims. 
As for me, I’m going m to have a rest.” 

Madame de Cadour turned to her old friend: 

“Are you coming with me, d’Apreval?” 

He bowed and smiled with old-world gallantry. 

“Where you go, I go,” he said. 

“Very well, go and get sunstroke,” said Monsieur 
de Cadour, and re-entered the Hétel des Bains to 
lie down on his bed for an hour or two. 

As soon as they were alone, the old woman and 
her aged companion started off. She clasped his 
hand and said very softly: 

“At last! At last!” 

“You are mad,” he murmured. “I assure you 
you’re mad. Think of the risk. Ifthat man... ” 

She started violently. 
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“Oh, Henry, don’t call him that man.” 

“Well,” he continued in a brusque voice, “‘if 
our son has any uneasy thoughts, if he suspects 
us, we’re caught, both of us. You’ve done without 
seeing him for forty years. What’s the matter with 
you now, then?” 

They had followed the long road which leads from 
the sea to the town. They turned to the right to 
climb the hill of Etretat. The white road unwound 
itself before them under the blazing rain of sun- 
light. They walked slowly in the burning heat, 
taking short steps. She had taken her friend’s arm 
and was walking straight ahead with a fixed, haunted 
stare. 

“So you’ve never seen him again either?” she 
said. 

“No, never.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“My dear friend, don’t let us begin this eternal 
discussion all over again. I have a wife and children, 
just as you have a husband; so that each of us has 
everything to fear from public opinion.” 

She did not answer. She was thinking of her lost 
youth, of old, unhappy, far-off things. 

She had been married by her family, just as a 
young girl is married. She hardly knew her be- 
trothed, a diplomat, and later she lived with him 
the life of any woman of fashion. 

Then, however, a young man, Monsieur d’Apreval, 
married like herself, fell passionately in love with 
her; and during a Jong absence of Monsieur de 
Cadour on a political mission in India, she gave 
way to his desire. 
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Could she have resisted? Could she have denied 
herself? Would she have had the courage, the 
strength, not to yield? —for she loved him too. 
No, certainly no! It would have been too hard! 
She would have suffered too deeply! Life is very 
crafty and cruel! Can we avoid these temptations, 
or fly from the fate that marches upon us? How 
can a woman, alone, deserted, without love, without 
children, continue to run away from a passion 
surging in her? It is as though she fled from the 
light of the sun, to live to the end of her life in 
darkness. 

And how plainly she remembered now the little 
things, his kisses, his smile, the way he stopped at 
the door to look at her, whenever he came to her 
house. What happy days, her only happy days, so 
soon over! 

Then she discovered that she was with child; 
what agony! 

Oh! the long terrible journey to the south, her 
misery, her incessant fear, her life hidden in the 
lonely little cottage on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, in the depths of the garden she dared not 
go beyond. 

How well she remembered the long days she spent 
lying under an orange-tree, her eyes lifted to the 
round flaming fruit in the green foliage! How she 
longed to go out, to go down to the sea, whose sweet 
scent came to her over the wall, whose little waves 
she heard upon the beach; and dreamed perpetually 
of its wide blue surface glittering in the sun, flecked 
with white sails, and rimmed by a mountain. But 
she dared not go through the gate. Supposing she 
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were recognised, in this state, her altered figure 
crying her shame! 

And the days of waiting, the last few tormenting 
days! The fears! The threatening pians! Then 
the awful night! What misery she had endured! 

What a night it had been! How she had moaned 
and screamed! She could see even now the pale 
face of her lover, kissing her hand every minute, the 
doctor’s smooth countenance, the nurse’s white cap. 

And what a convulsion she had felt in her heart 
at the child’s shrill feeble cry, the first effort of a 
man’s voice! 

And the day after! The day after! The only day 
of her life on which she had seen and kissed her son, 
for never afterwards had she as much as set eyes 
on him! 

Then, after that time, the long empty life, the 
thought of this child floating always in the void of 
her mind! She had never seen him again, not once, 
the little being who was her flesh and blood, her 
son! He had been seized, carried off, and hidden! 
She knew only that he was being brought up by 
Norman peasants, that he had himself become a 
peasant, that he had married, with a good dowry 
from the father whose name he did not know. 

How many times, in the last forty years, she had 
longed to go away to see him, to kiss him! She did 
not think of him as grown up. She dreamed always 
of that scrap of humanity she had held for one day 
in her arms, clasped to her tortured body. 

How many times she had said to her lover: 
“T can hold out no longer; I must see him; I am 
going!” 
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Always he had restrained her, held her back. 
She would not know how to contain herself, how to 
master her emotion. The man would guess, and 
would exploit the secret. She would be ruined. 

“How is he?” she said. 

“T don’t know. I’ve never seen him again either.” 

“Is it possible? To have a son and not know 
him! To be afraid of him, to have cast him away 
as a disgrace!” 

It was horrible. 


They were still walking up the long road, op- 
pressed by the blazing sun, still mounting the in- 
terminable hill-side. 

“Tt’s like a judgment, isn’t it?” she continued. 
“T’ve never had another child. I could not fight 
any longer my desire to see him; it’s haunted me 
for forty years. A man couldn’t understand these 
things. Remember that I am very near death. 
And I shall not have seen him again .. . never 
again; is it possible? How can | have waited so 
long? I’ve thought of him all my life, and what a 
terrible existence the thought has made it! Not 
once have I awakened, not once, do you hear, with- 
out my first thought being for him, for my child! 
How is he? Oh, how guilty I feel before him! 
Ought one to fear the world in such a case? I 
should have left all and followed him, brought him 
up, loved him. I should have been happier then, 
surely. But I did not dare. I was a coward. How 
I have suffered! Oh, those poor abandoned crea- 
tures, how they must hate their mothers!” 

She stopped abruptly, choked with sobs. The 
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whole valley was deserted and silent in the over- 
powering blaze of sunlight. Only the crickets 
uttered their harsh, ceaseless croak in the thin 
_ brown grass at the roadside. 

“Sit down for a little,’ he said. 

She let him lead her to the edge of the ditch, and 
sank down upon the grass, burying her face in her 
hands. Her white hair, falling in curls on each side 
of her face, became dishevelled, and she wept, torn 
by her bitter grief. 

He remained standing in front of her, uneasy, 
not knowing what to say to her. 

“Come ... be brave,” he murmured. 

“I will be,” she said, rising to her feet. She 
dried her eyes and walked on with the shaky steps 
of an old woman. 

A little further on the road ran under a group of 
trees which hid several houses. They could now 
hear the regular vibrant shock of a blacksmith’s 
hammer on the anvil. Soon they saw, on the right, 
a cart halted before a kind of low house, and, in a 
shed, two men shoeing a horse. 

Monsieur d’Apreval went up to them. 

“Pierre Bénédict’s farm?” he asked. 

“Take the road on the left,” answered one, 
“right by the little inn, and go straight on; it’s 
the third after Poret’s. You can’t miss it.” 

They turned to the left. She was going very 
slowly now, her legs flagging, her heart thudding 
so violently that it snatched her breath away. 
At every step she muttered, as though it were a 
prayer: 

“My God! Oh, my God!” 
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A violent access of emotion contracted her throat, 
making her totter on her feet as though she had been 
hamstrung. 

Monsieur d’Apreval, nervous and rather pale, 
said sharply: 

“If you can’t control yourself better, you'll betray 
us at once. Try to master your feelings.” 

“How can 1?” she faltered. “My child! When 
I think that I’m about to see my child!” 

They followed one of those little lanes that run 
between one farm-yard and another, shut in between 
a double row of beeches along the roadside. 

Suddenly they found themselves in front of a 
wooden gate shaded by a young pime-tree. 

“Here it is,” he said. 

She stopped short and looked round. 

The yard, which was planted with apple-trees, 
was large, stretching right up to the little thatched 
farm-house. Facing it were the stables, the barn, 
the cow-house, and the chicken-run. Under a slate- 
roofed shed stood the farm vehicles, a two-wheeled 
cart, a wagon, and a gig. Four calves cropped the 
grass, beautifully green in the shade of the trees. 
The black hens wandered into every corner of the 
enclosure. 

There was no sound to be heard; the door of the 
house was open, but no one was in view. 

They entered the yard.. At once a black dog 
leapt out of an old barrel at the foot of a large pear- 
tree and began to bark furiously. 

Against the wall of the house, on the way to the 
door, four beehives stood upon a plank, the straw 
domes in a neat line. 
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Halting in front of the house, Monsieur d’Apreval 
shouted: 

“Is anyone in?” : 

A child appeared, a little girl of about ten, dressed 
in a bodice and woollen petticoat, with bare and 
dirty legs. She looked timid and sullen, and stood 
still m the doorway, as though to defend the entry. 

“What d’you want?” she said. 

“Is your father in?” 

ee No.” 

“Where is he?” 

“T dunno.” 

“And your mother?” 

“She’s with the cows.” 

“Will she be back soon?” 

“T dunno.” 

The old woman cried out abruptly in a hurried 
voice, as though fearing to be forcibly dragged 
away: 

“T won’t go without seeing him.” 

“We'll wait, my dear.” 

As they turned round, they caught sight of a 
peasant woman coming towards the house, carrying 
two heavy-looking tin pails on which the sun from 
time to time flashed with a brilliant white flame. 

She was Jame in the right leg, and her chest was 
muffled in a rusty brown knitted garment, stained 
and bleached by rain and sun. She looked like some 
poor servant, dirty and wretched. 

“‘There’s mother,” said the child. 

When she was near her dwelling she regarded the 
strangers with an evil, suspicious look; then went 
into the house as though she had not seen them. 
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She looked old; her face was hollowed, yellow, 
hard, the wooden face of rustics. 

Monsieur d’Apreval called her back. 

“I say, we came in to ask you to sell us two 
glasses of milk.” 

Having set down her pails, she reappeared in the 
doorway and muttered: 

“T don’t sell milk.” 

“We're very thirsty. The lady is old and very 
tired. Can’t we get something to drink?” 

The peasant woman stared at him with surly, 
uneasy eyes. At last she made up her mind. 

“Seeing you’re here, I’Il give you some all the 
same,” she said, disappearing into the house. 

Then the child came out carrying two chairs, 
which she set under an apple-tree; and the mother 
came, in her turn, with two foaming cups of milk 
that she placed in the visitors’ hands. 

She remained standing in front of them as though 
to keep watch on them and guess their inten- 
tions. 

“You're from Fécamp?”’ she said. 

“Yes,” replied Monsieur d’Apreval, “we're there 
for the summer.” 

Then, after a pause, he added: “Could you sell 
us chickens every week?” 

She hesitated, then replied: 

“T might. Would you be wanting young birds?” 

“Yes, young ones.” 

“What do you pay for them at market?” 

D’Apreval, who did not know, turned to his com- 
panion: “‘What do you pay for chickens, dear — 
young ones?” 
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“Four francs and four francs fifty,” she faltered, 
her eyes full of tears. 

The farmer’s wife looked sideways at her, much 
surprised, and asked: 

“Is the poor lady ill, that she’s cryin’?” 

He did not know what to answer, and stam- 
mered: 

“No. ... No.... She... she Jost her watch 
on the way, a beautiful watch, and it grieves her. 
If anyone picks it up, let us know.” 

Madame Bénédict thought this queer, and did 
not answer. 

Suddenly she said: 

“Here’s himself.” 

She alone had seen him come in, for she was 
facing the gate. D’Apreval started violently; 
Madame de Cadour nearly fell as she turned fran- 
tically round in her chair. 


A man was standing ten paces off, leading a cow 
at the end of a cord, bent double, breathing hard. 

“Damn the brute!’ he muttered, taking no 
notice of the strangers. 

He passed them, going towards the cowshed, in 
which he disappeared. 

The old woman’s tears were suddenly dried up; 
she was too bewildered for speech or thought: her 
son, this was her son! 

D’Apreval, stabbed by the same thought, said in 
a troubled voice: 

“That is Monsieur Bénédict, is 1t not?” 

““Who told you his name?” asked the farmer’s 
wife, distrustful of them. 
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“The blacksmith at the corner of the high-road,” 
he replied. 

Then all were silent, their eyes fixed on the door 
of the cowshed, which made a sort of black hole in 
the wall of the building. They could see nothing 
inside, but vague sounds were to be heard, move- 
ments, steps muffled in the straw strewn on the 
ground. 

He reappeared on the threshold, wiping his brow, 
and came back towards the house with a long slow 
step that jerked him up at every pace he took. 

Again he passed in front of the strangers without 
appearing to notice them, and said to his wife: 

“Go draw me a mug of cider; I be thirsty.” 

Then he entered his dwelling. His wife went off 
to the cellar leaving the two Parisians by themselves. 

Madame de Cadour was quite distracted. 

“Let us go, Henry, let us go,” she faltered. 

D’Apreval took her arm, helped her to rise, and 
supporting her with all his strength — for he felt 
certain that she would fall — he led her away, after 
throwing five francs on to one of the chairs. 

As soon as they had passed through the gate, she 
began to sob, torn with grief, and stammering: 

“Oh! Oh! Is this what you’ve made of him?” 

He was very pale. 

“T did what I could,’’ he answered harshly. 
“His farm is worth eighty thousand francs. It 
isn’t every middle-class child who has such a mar- 
rilage-portion.” 

They walked slowly back, without speaking an- 
other word. She was still sobbing; the tears ran 
unceasing from her eyes and rolled down her cheeks. 
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At last they stopped, and the pair reached Fécamp. 

Monsieur de Cadour was awaiting them for dinner. 
He began to laugh and cried out at sight of them: 

“There you are, my wife’s got a sunstroke. I’m 
delighted at it. Upon my word, I think she’s been 
off her head for some time past.” 

Neither answered; and as the husband, rubbing 
his hands, inquired: “At all events, have you had 
a nice walk?” d’Apreval replied: 

“Delightful, my dear fellow, perfectly delightful.” 
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’M an old man now,” said Colonel Laporte. 
I “T’ve got the gout, and my legs are as stiff as 
the posts in a fence, but, damme, if a woman, a 
pretty woman, ordered me to go through the eye of 
a needle, I believe I'd jump into it like a clown 
through a hoop. That’s how I shall die; it’s in the 
blood. I’m a veteran ladies’ man, I am, an old 
buffer of the old school. The sight of a woman, a 
pretty woman, stirs me to my boots. I give you 
my word it does. 

“And we're all like that, gentlemen, we French- 
men. We remain knights to our dying day, the 
knights of love and hazard, now that they’ve done 
away with God, Whose real body-guard we used to 
be. 

“But no one can take woman from our hearts. 
She’s there and she’ll stay there. We love her, and 
we'll go on loving her; we'll do any sort of madness 
for her, so long as France remains on the map of 
Europe. And even if France is wiped out, there 
will always be Frenchmen. 

“As for me, when a woman, a pretty woman, 
looks at me, I feel capable of anything. Why, damme, 
when I feel her eyes, her damned wonderful eyes, 
peering into me, sending a flame through my veins, 
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I want to do Lord knows what, to fight, to struggle, 
to smash the furniture, to show that I’m the strong- 
est, bravest, boldest, and most devoted of man- 
kind. 

“And I’m not the only one, not by a long way; 
the whole French army’s just the same, I swear it. 
From the private up to the general, we all go forward 
to the end when there’s a woman, a pretty woman, 
in the case. Remember what Joan of Arc made us 
do in the old days. Well, I bet you that if a woman, 
a pretty woman, had taken command of the army 
the night before Sedan, when Marshal MacMahon 
was wounded, we’d have crossed the Prussian lines, 
by God! and drunk our brandy from their cannons. 

“We didn’t need a Trochu in Paris, but a St. 
Genevieve. 

“That reminds me of a little story of the war 
which proves that, in a woman’s presence, we’re 
capable of anything. 

“T was a plain captain in those days, and was 
commanding a detachment of scouts fighting a rear 
guard action in the middle of a district overrun by 
the Prussians. We were cut off and constantly 
pursued; we were worn out in body and mind, per- 
ishing of exhaustion and hunger. 

“Well, before the next day we had to reach Bar- 
sur-T ain or we were done for, cut off and wiped out. 
How we had escaped so long I don’t know. We had 
twelve leagues to march during the night, on empty 
stomachs, through the ‘snow, which was thick on 
the ground and still falling. I thought: ‘This 1s 
the end; my poor lads will never get through.’ 

“We had eaten nothing since the previous day. 
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All day long we stayed hidden in a barn, huddled 
against one another for greater warmth, incapable 
of motion or speech, sleeping by fits and starts, as a 
man does when utterly exhausted with fatigue. 

“It was dark by five o’clock, with the livid dark- 
ness of a snowy day. I shook my men; many re- 
fused to rise, unable to move or to stand up, their 
joints stiff with the cold and so forth. 

“Tn front of us stretched the pla, a perfect swine 
of a plain, without a scrap of cover, with the snow 
coming down. It fell and fell, like a curtain, in white 
flakes, hiding everything under a heavy mantle, 
frozen, thick and dead, a coverlet of icy wool. It 
was like the end of the world. 

***Come on, boys. Fall in.’ 

“They looked at it, the white dust coming down 
from the sky, and seemed to think: ‘We’ve had 
enough; as well die here.’ 

“So I pulled out my revolver, saying: 

“*T shoot the first man who funks.’ 

“And off they went, very slowly, like men whose 
legs are utterly done for. 

“I sent four scouts on in front, three hundred 

metres ahead; the remainder followed higgledy- 
piggledy, a confused column, in an order dictated 
only by the extent of their exhaustion and the 
length of their steps. I placed the strongest in the 
rear, with orders to hurry on the laggards with 
bayonet thrusts . . . in the back. 
“The snow buried us alive, so to speak, powder- 
ing caps and capes without thawing upon them, 
making phantoms of us, as though we were the 
ghosts of soldiers dead of weariness. 
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“T said to myself: ‘We’ll never get out of this 
without a miracle.’ 

“From time to time we halted for a few minutes 
for the sake of those who could not keep up. Then 
no sound could be heard but the faint whisper of 
the snow, the almost inaudible murmur made by 
the rush and swirl of the falling flakes. : 

““Some of the men shook themselves, others did 
not move. 

“Then I would order them to continue the march. 
Up went the rifles on to their shoulders, and with 
drowsy limbs they plodded on again. 

“Suddenly the scouts came in; something was 
alarming them. They had heard voices in front of 
us. I sent six men and a sergeant. And I waited. 

“Suddenly a sharp cry, a woman’s scream, pierced 
the heavy silence of the snow, and in a few minutes 
two prisoners were brought before me, an old man 
and a girl. 

“T questioned them in a low voice. They were 
fleeing from the Prussians, who had occupied their 
house that evening, and who were drunk. The father 
had been afraid for his daughter, and without even 
telling their servants, they had both escaped in the 
dark. 

“I at once realised that they were people of the 
middle class, or even better. 

““*Come with us,’ I said to them. 

“Off we went. As the old man knew the country, 
he acted as our guide. The snow stopped falling; 
the stars came out and the cold grew quite terrible. 
The young girl, who held her father’s arm, walked 
with tottering steps, in obvious distress. Several 
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times she murmured: ‘I can’t feel my feet any 
longer,’ and as for me, I suffered worse to see 
the poor little woman dragging herself so wearily 
through the snow. 

“Suddenly she stopped. 

“Father, she said, ‘I’m so tired I can go no 
further.’ 

“The old man wanted to carry her, but he could 
not even lift her off the ground, and with a deep 
sigh she fainted. 

“They formed a circle round her. As for me, I 
marked time where I stood, not knowing what to 
do, and unable to make up my mind to abandon 
the man and his child. 

“Then one of my men, a Parisian who had been 
nicknamed Slim Jim, suddenly said: 

“““Come on, you fellows, we must carry the young 
lady, or damn me if we’re decent Frenchmen.’ 

“T believe I swore with pure pleasure. 

“*By God, that’s good of you, boys; I'll take my 
share in it too.’ 

“The trees of a small wood were faintly visible 
on the left through the darkness. Several men fell 
out and soon returned with a bundle of branches 
intertwined to form a litter. 

“*Who’ll Iend his cape?’ said Pratique. ‘It’s 
for a pretty girl, boys.’ 

“And ten capes fell round his feet. In a second 
the girl was lying on the warm garments, and lifted 
on to six shoulders. I was in front on the right, and, 
by Jove! I was pleased to bear the burden. 

“We went off as though we’d had a glass of wine, 
with more life and fire. I even heard jokes. You 
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see, Frenchmen only need a woman to become 
electrified. 

“The soldiers had almost formed up again in 
proper ranks, heartened and warmed. An old ir- 
regular who was following the litter, awaiting his 
turn to replace the first of his comrades who fell 
out, murmured to his neighbour in a tone loud 
enough for me to overhear: 

_ “*Pm not young any longer, but, damn it all, 
there’s nothing like the sex for putting courage into 
a man’s belly.’ 

“Until three o’clock in the morning we went 
forward almost without a halt. Then suddenly the 
scouts doubled back again, and soon the whole de- 
tachment was lying down in the snow, a mere 
vague shadow on the ground. 

“I gave orders in a low voice, and behind us I 
heard the dry metallic crackle of rifles being cocked. 

“For out in the middle of the plain something 
strange was stirring. It looked like an enormous 
animal moving along, lengthening out like a snake 
or gathering itself together into a ball, dashing off 
abruptly, now to the right, now to the left, halting, 
then starting off again. 

“Suddenly this wandering shape approached us, 
and I saw, coming up at a fast trot, one behind the 
other, twelve lost Uhlans, seeking the right road. 
They were now so close that I could plainly hear 
the loud breathing of the horses, the jingling of 
their accoutrements, and the creaking of their 
saddles. 

“| erted: ‘Fire!’ 

“Fifty shots broke the silence of the night. Then 
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four or five more reports rang out, then one all by 
itself, and when the blinding glare of the blaze of 
fire had faded, we saw that the twelve men and 
nine of their horses had fallen. Three animals were 
galloping wildly away, one of them dragging behind 
it the body of its rider, hanging from the stirrup 
by one foot, bumping and bounding furiously. 

“Behind me a soldier laughed, a terrible laugh. 
Another said: 

““*That makes a few widows.’ 

‘Perhaps he was married. A third added: 

**Tt didn’t take long.’ 

“A head was thrust out from the litter. 

“What is happening?’ asked the girl. ‘Is there 
fighting ?’ 

“*Tt’s nothing, mademoiselle,’ I replied. ‘We 
have just dispatched a dozen Prussians.’ 

“Poor wretches!’ she murmured; but as she 
was cold, she disappeared again under the soldiers’ 
capes. 

“Off we went again. We marched for a long time, 
but at last the sky grew pale. The snow became 
bright, luminous, and gleaming, and a line of warm 
colour appeared in the East. 

“A distant voice cried: 

““Who goes there?’ 

“The whole detachment halted, and I went for- 
ward to reassure the sentry. We were arriving in 
the French lines. 

““As my men filed past head-quarters, an officer on 
horseback, to whom I had just told our story, asked 
in a loud voice, as he saw the litter go by: 

““What have you got in there?’ 
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“A fair, smiling little face, with disordered hair, 
promptly appeared, and replied: 

“It’s me, monsieur.’ 

“A Jaugh went up among the men, and our hearts 
leaped for pure joy. 

“It was then that Pratique, who was marching 
beside the litter, waved his cap and shouted: 

“*Vive la France!’ 

“And I don’t know why, but I felt quite stirred, 
I thought the gesture so brave and gallant. 

“T felt as though we had just saved the country, 
had done something which other men would not 
have done, something simple, something truly 
patriotic. 

“Tl never forget that little face of hers, and if I 
were asked for my opinion on the abolition of drums 
and bugles, I would propose substituting for them a 
pretty girl in each regiment. It would be better 
than playing the Marseillaise. Good Lord, what a 
spirit it would put into a private to have a madonna 
like that, a living madonna, marching beside the 
colonel.” 

He paused for a few seconds, then resumed with 
an air of conviction, nodding his head: 

“Yes, we’re great lovers of women, we French- 
men.” 
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HEN old Levas, book-keeper in the service 
\ \ of Messrs. Labuze and Company, left the 
shop, he stood for some moments dazzled 
by the brilliance of the setting sun. All day long 
he had worked in the yellow light of a gas-jet, in the 
depths of the back part of the shop, which looked on 
_ to a courtyard as narrow and deep as a well. So 
dark was the little room in which he had spent his 
days for the past forty years that, even in the height 
of summer, artificial light was rarely to be dispensed 
with between the hours of twelve and three. 

It was always damp and cold there; and the smeli 
from the ditch under the window came into the 
gloomy room, filling it with an odour of decay and 
drains. 

For forty years Monsieur Levas had been arriving 
at this prison at eight o’clock each morning, and 
staying there till seven at night, bent over his 
ledgers, writing with the savage concentration of a 
good workman. 

He was now making three thousand francs a year, 
having begun at fifteen hundred francs. He had 
remained a bachelor, his means not permitting him 
to take a wife. And, never having had anything, he 
did not desire much. From time to time, however, 
wearying of his monotonous and endless task, he 
would formulate a Platonic wish: ‘“‘Lord, if I had 
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five thousand pounds, I’d have an easy time of it.” 
But he never had had an easy time, having never 
had anything but his monthly salary. 

His life had gone by without adventures, without 
passions, almost without hopes. The facility of 
dreaming, planted in every man, had never blossomed 
in the narrow bed of his ambitions. 

At the age of twenty-one he had gone into Labuze 
and Company. And he had never come out. 

In 1856 his father died, and in 1859 his mother. 
Since then the only event had been a change of 
lodgings in 1860, his landlord having proposed to 
raise the rent. 

Every day, at six o’clock precisely, his alarm clock 
made him leap out of bed with its fearful clatter, 
like a chain bemg unwound. Twice, however, once 
in 1866 and once in 1874, the mechanism had gone 
wrong, without his ever having found out why. 
He dressed, made his bed, swept out his room, and 
dusted his arm-chair and the top of his chest of 
drawers. These tasks took an hour and a half. 

Then he went out, bought a roll at Lahure’s 
bakery, where he had known eleven different pro- 
prietors without the shop ever changing its name, 
and started off, eating his bread. 

His entire existence had therefore taken place in 
the dark, narrow office, always covered with the 
same wall-paper. He had come into it in his youth 
as assistant to Monsieur Brument and with the 
ambition to take his place. He had taken his place, 
and hoped for nothing more. 

All the harvest of memories which other men 
gather in the course of life, the unexpected happen- 
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ings, the happy or tragic loves, the adventurous 
journeys, all the chances of a free existence, had 
passed him by. Days, weeks, months, seasons, years, 
were all alike. At the same hour each day he rose, 
went out, arrived at the office, lunched, left the office, 
dined, and went to bed, without anything having 
ever interrupted the regular monotony of the same 
actions, the same events, and the same thoughts. 

Once upon a time he had looked at his fair mous- 
tache and curly hair in the little round mirror left 
behind by his predecessor. Now, every evening, 
before going, he contemplated in the same mirror 
his white moustache and his bald forehead. Forty 
years had gone by, long and swift, empty as a day of 
sorrow, alike as the hours of a sleepless night. Forty 
years of which nothing remained, not even a memory, 
not even a grief since the death of his parents. 
Nothing. 


On this day Monsieur Levas stood dazzled, at the 
street-door, by the brilliance of the setting sun; 
instead of returning home, he thought of taking a 
little walk before dinner, as he did four or five times 
a year. 


He reached the boulevards, where a flood of people 
streamed past under the budding trees. It was a 
spring evening, one of those first evenings of gener- 
ous warmth which thrill the heart with a madness 
of life. 

Monsieur Levas walked on with the rickety gait 
of old age. There was a gleam of gaiety in his eye; 
he was happy because the rest of the world was merry 
and the air was warm. 
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He reached the Champs-Elysées and continued 
to walk, freshened by the gusts of youth with which 
the wind caressed him. 

The whole sky was aflame, and the Arc de 
Triomphe was a dark bulk silhouetted against the 
brilliant background of the horizon, like a giant 
straddling over a house on fire. When he drew near 
the huge monument, the old book-keeper realised 
that he was hungry, and entered a restaurant for 
dinner. 

He dined in front of the shop, on the pavement, 
off sheep’s trotters, a salad, and asparagus; and 
Monsieur Levas had the best meal he had eaten for 
a long time. He washed down his Brie cheese with 
half a bottle of good claret; then he took a cup of 
coffee, which was unusual with him, and after that a 
small glass of liqueur brandy. 

When he had paid, he felt quite lively and merry, 
even a little excited. He said to himself: ‘What a 
glorious night! I’Il go on as far as the entrance to 
the Bois de Boulogne it will do me good.” 

He started off again. An old song, which a girl 
who had been his neighbour used once upon a time 
to sing, recurred obstinately into his head. 


Quand Ie bois reverdit, 

Mon amoureux me dit: 

Viens respirer, ma belle, 
Sous la tonnelle. 


He hummed it endlessly, beginning again and 
again. Night had fallen over Paris, an airless night, 
as close as an oven. Monsieur Levas walked along 
the Avenue of the Bois de Boulogne and watched 
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the carriages go by. They came on with _their 
gleaming eyes, one after another, allowing a glimpse 
of an embracing couple, the woman in a light dress, 
the man in black. 

It was one long procession of lovers, driving under 
the warm and starry sky. Continually they came, 
went by, came, went by, side by side in the carriages, 
silent, clasped to each other, lost in the illusion and 
fever of their desires, in the shuddering longing for 
the next embrace. The warm air seemed filled with 
swift, wandering kisses. They spread a strange 
tenderness through the air, making it more stifling 
than ever. A mad excitement eddied through the 
air, created by these intertwined couples, these 
people inflamed with the same expectation, the same 
thought. All these carriages filled with love-making 
brought with them their own atmosphere, subtle and 
disturbing. 

Monsieur Levas, a little tired at the end of his 
walk, sat down on a bench to watch the passage of 
these cabs heavy with love. Almost at once a 
woman drew near and sat down beside him. 

“Hallo, darling,” she said. 

He made no answer. She continued: 

““Let me love you, dearie; you'll find me so kind.” 

“You are making a mistake, madame,” he said. 

She put her arm through his. 

“Come on, don’t be a silly boy; listen . 

He had risen, and walked away, a feeling of 
tightness round his heart. 

A hundred yards further on another woman 
accosted him. 

“Come and sit beside me for a while, dearie!”’ 
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“Why do you follow this trade?” he said to her. 

She stood in his way, and her voice was changed, 
hoarse and bitter. 

“God, I don’t do it for fun.” 

“Then what drives you to it?” he insisted gently. 

“One must live, worse luck.” 

And she went off with a little song on her lips. 

Monsieur Levas was bewildered. Other women 
passed him, called to him, invited him. He felt as 
though something black and oppressive hung above 
his head. 

He sat down on a bench. The carriages were still 
rolling past. 

“I should have done better not to come,’ he 
thought; “I’m quite put out.” 

And he began to think of all this love, venal or 
passionate, all these kisses, bought or free, which 
were passing before his eyes. 

Love! He hardly knew aught of it. In all his life 
he had known but two or three women, chance 
meetings, unsought; his means had allowed him 
no more. And he thought of the life he had led, so 
different from everyone else’s, so sombre, so gloomy, 
so dull, so empty. 

There are some people who have no luck. And 
suddenly, as though a thick veil had been torn aside, 
he saw clearly the misery, the infinite, monotonous 
misery of his life, past, present, and to come; the 
last days like the first, nothing before him, nothing 
behind him, nothing round him, nothing in his 
heart; nothing anywhere. 

Still the line of carriages went by. Always he saw, 
appearing and disappearing with the swift passage of 
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the open vehicle, the two inside, silently embracing. 
It seemed to him as though the whole human race 
was passing by, drunk with joy, pleasure, and 
happiness. And he watched them alone, alone, 
all alone. He would still be alone to-morrow, 
always alone, alone, as no other creature in the 
world is alone. 

He got up, walked a few steps, and, quickly tired, 
as though he had just finished a long walk, sat down 
on the next bench. 

What was he waiting for? What was he hoping for? 
Nothing. He thought how good it must seem, in 
old age, to hear the chatter of little children as you 
come home at night. It must be sweet to grow old 
surrounded with those who owe their lives to you, 
love you, caress you, tell you those ridiculous, de- 
lightful things that warm your heart and console 
you for everything. 

And thinking of his empty room, the clean sad 
little room into which no one but himself had ever 
gone, a feeling of distress oppressed his soul. It 
seemed to him even more melancholy than his little 
office. 

No one ever came to it; no one ever spoke in it. 
It was dead, dumb; it lacked even an echo of a 
human voice. It seemed as though walls must 
hold something of the people who live between them, 
something of their ways, their faces, their speech. 
Houses lived in by happy families are more cheerful 
than the houses of the miserable. His room was 
empty of memories, like his life. And the thought 
of returning to‘it alone, of getting into bed, of going 
through all the movements and duties of every 
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evening, was horrible to him. And, as though to get 
further away from this sinister dwelling-place and 
from the moment when he must return to it, he rose, 
and, suddenly reaching the first path in the Bois, he 
turned into a little copse, to sit down on the grass. 

He heard, around him, above him, everywhere, a 
confused, immense, continuous roar, made up of 
innumerable different noises, a dull roar, near and 
distant, a vast vague quivering of life: the breath 
of Paris, breathing like a colossal being. 


The sun, already high in the heavens, threw a 
flood of light upon the Bois de Boulogne. A few 
carriages were driving up and down, and groups of 
riders were trotting gaily past. 

A young couple walked along a lonely path. 
Suddenly the woman, lifting her eyes, caught sight 
of something brown in the branches. She pointed 
to it, surprised and uneasy. 

“Look. . . . What is that?” 

Then with a cry she collapsed into the arms of her 
companion, who was forced to lower her on to the 
ground. 

The keepers, promptly summoned, let down from 
the tree the body of an old man, hanged by his 
braces. 

It was discovered that death had taken place the 
previous evening. Papers found on the man showed 
that he was a book-keeper at Messrs. Labuze and 
Company, and that his name was Levas. 

Death was attributed to suicide from a cause un- 
known. Possibly temporary insanity? 
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HALL we have our coffee on the roof?” asked 
S the captain. 
“Yes, by all means,” I replied. 

He rose. It was already dark in the room, lighted 
only by the inner courtyard, as is the custom in 
Moorish houses. In front of the high, pointed 
windows, creepers fell from the wide balcony on 
which the warm summer evenings were spent. 
Nothing but fruit remained upon the table, huge 
African fruits, grapes as large as plums, soft figs 
with purple flesh, yellow pears, long fat bananas, 
dates from Tougourt in a basket of esparto grass, 

The Moorish servant opened the door, and I 
ascended the staircase, upon whose sky-blue walls 
fell from above the gentle light of the dying day. 

Soon I uttered a deep sigh of contentment, as I 
reached the balcony. It dominated Algiers, the 
harbour, the roadstead, and the distant coast-line. 

The house which the captain had purchased was 
an ancient Arab dwelling, situated in the centre 
of the old town, amid the labyrinthine lanes in which 
swarms the strange population of the coasts of 
Africa. 

Below, the flat square roofs descended like a giant’s 
staircase to the sloping roofs of the European 
quarter. Beyond these could be seen the masts of 
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the ships at anchor, and then the sea, the open sea, 
blue and calm under the calm blue sky. 

We lay down on mats, our heads supported by 
cushions; while slowly sipping the delicious native 
coffee, I watched the earliest stars come out in the 
darkening blue. They were dimly to be glimpsed, 
so distant, so pale, as yet scarcely lit. 

A light, winged warmth caressed our skins. There 
were occasional hotter, more oppressive gusts, bear- 
ing in their bosoms a vague scent, the scent of 
Africa; they seemed the near-by breath of the 
desert, come over the peaks of the Atlas Mountains. 
The captain, lymg on his back, observed: 

“What a country, my dear fellow! How sweet 
life is here! how vastly delightful to rest! Nights 
like these are made for dreaming!” 

I was still watching the birth of the stars, with a 
curiosity at once indolent and lively, with drowsy 
happiness. 

“You really ought to tell me something about 
your life in the South,” I murmured. 

Captain Marret was one of the oldest officers in 
the African army, a soldier of fortune, formerly a 
spahi, who had carved his career with the point of 
his sword. 

Thanks to him, and to his relatives and friends, 
I had been able to make a magnificent trip in the 
desert; and I had come that night to thank him 
before returning to France. 

“What kind of story would you like?’ he said. 
“T’ve had so many adventures during my twelve 
years in the sand that I no longer remember any 
separate one.” 
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“Tell me about the Arab women,” I replied. 

He did not answer, but remained lying on his mat, 
his arms bent back and his hands beneath his head; 
now and then I caught the scent of his cigar, the 
smoke of which rose straight up towards the sky in 
the windless night. 

Suddenly he burst out laughing. 

“Yes, I’ll tell you a funny incident that dates from 
my earliest days in Algeria. In those days we had 
some queer specimens in the African army; they’re 
no longer to be seen, they no longer happen. They’d 
have interested you enough to make you spend your 
whole life in this country. 

“‘T was a plain spahi, a little fellow of twenty, a 
fair-haired young devil, supple and active, a real 
Algerian soldier. I was attached to the military 
post at Boghar. You know Boghar, the place they 
call the balcony of the South. From the summit of 
the fort you’ve seen the beginning of that land of 
fire, devastated, naked, tortured, stony, and red- 
dened. It’s the real antechamber of the desert, the 
superb blazing frontier of that immense stretch of 
tawny empty spaces. 

“There were forty of us spahis at Boghar, a com- 
pany of convict soldiers, and a squadron of African 
lancers, when the news came that the Ould-Berghi 
tribe had murdered an English traveller. Lord 
knows how he got into the country; the English are 
possessed of the devil. 

“Justice had to be done for this crime against a 
European, but the commanding officer hesitated to 
send out an expedition, thinking that an Englishman 
really wasn’t worth so much fuss. 
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“Well, as he was talking the matter over with the 
captain and the lieutenant, a spahi cavalry sergeant, 
who was waiting for the dispatch, suddenly offered to 
go and punish the tribe if he were given six men only. 

“In the South, as you know, things are freer than 
m a garrison town, and there’s a sort of comradeship 
between the officer and his men which you don’t 
find elsewhere. The captain burst out laughing. 

“*You, my lad?’ 

““Yes, captain, and if you like I’Il bring back the 
whole tribe prisoners.’ 

“The C.O. was a whimsical fellow, and took him 
at his word. 

“*You'll start to-morrow with six men of your own 
choosing, and if you don’t perform your promise, 
look out for trouble!’ 

“The sergeant smiled under his moustache. 

“Have no fears, colonel. My prisoners will be 
here by noon on Wednesday at the latest.’ 

“This sergeant, Mohammed-Fripouille, as he was 
called, was a truly amazing fellow, a Turk, a real 
Turk, who had entered the service of France after 
a somewhat obscure and no doubt chequered career. 
He had travelled in many lands, in Greece, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and Palestine, and must have left 
behind him a pretty thick trail of misdeeds. He was 
a real Bashi-Bazouk, a bold rapscallion, ferocious, 
and gay with a placid Oriental gaiety. He was stout, 
very stout in fact, but as supple as a monkey, and 
rode superbly. His moustaches were unbelievably 
long and thick, and always gave me a confused im- 
pression of a crescent moon and a scimitar. He 
had an exacerbated hatred for the Arabs, and treated 
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them with cunning and horrible cruelty, perpetually 
inventing new tricks, ghastly turns of calculated 
treachery. 

“He was also unbelievably strong and preposter- 
ously daring. 

““*Choose your men, my lad,’ said the C.O. to 
him. 

“Mohammed took me. The gallant fellow trusted 
me, and I remained devoted to him, body and soul, 
as a result of his choice of me, which gave me as 
much pleasure as the cross of honour that I won 
later on. 

“Well, we started off next morning at dawn, just 
the seven of us. My comrades were of that bandit 
pirate class whose members, after leading the life 
of vagabond marauders in every possible country, 
end by taking service in some foreign legion. In 
those days our army in Africa was full of these 
rascals, splendid soldiers, but utterly unscrupulous. 

““Mohammed had given each of us some ten pieces 
of cord to carry, each about a yard long. I was also 
loaded, as being the youngest and lightest, with a 
whole length of rope, a hundred yards long. When 
he was asked what he proposed to do with all this 
string, he replied with his sly calm air: 

““Tt’s for fishing for Arabs.’ 

““And he winked maliciously, a trick he had learnt 
from a veteran Parisian chasseur d’ Afrique. 

“He rode at the head of our troop, his head 
swathed in the red turban he always wore in the 
desert, smiling with pleasure under his enormous 
moustache. 

“He was a fine sight, that huge Turk, with his 
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powerful belly, his colossal shoulders, and his placid 
expression. He was mounted on a white horse, of 
medium size, but very strong, and the rider seemed 
ten times too big for his mount. 

“We had entered a little ravine, stony, bare, and 
yellow, which drops down to the valley of the 
Chélif, and were talking of our expedition. My 
comrades spoke with every conceivable different 
accent, for among them were to be found a Spaniard, 
two Greeks, an American, and three Frenchmen. 
As for Mohammed-Fripouille, he had an unbeliev- 
able lisp. 

“The sun, the terrible sun, the sun of the South, 
quite unknown on the other side of the Mediter- 
ranean, fell upon our shoulders; we went forward at 
a walking pace, as always in those parts. 

“All day we advanced without meeting either a 
tree or an Arab. 

“At about one in the afternoon we had halted 
beside a little spring which flowed between the 
stones, and eaten the bread and dried mutton which 
we carried in our haversacks; then, after twenty 
minutes’ rest, we had started off again. 

“‘At last, at about six in the evening, after a long 
detour imposed upon us by our leader, we dis- 
covered a tribe encamped behind a conical hill. The 
low brown tents made dark spots upon the yellow 
ground, and looked like large desert mushrooms 
growing at the foot of the red hillock calcined by the 
sun. 

“They were our men. A little further on, at the 
edge of a dark-green field of esparto grass, the 
tethered horses were feeding. 
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““<Gallop,’ ordered Mohammed, and we arrived in 
the centre of the encampment like a hurricane. The 
frenzied women, clad in white rags which drooped 
and billowed round them, hastily entered their dens 
of canvas, crouching and crawling, shrieking like 
hunted animals. The men, on the contrary, came up 
from all sides, attempting to defend themselves. 

“‘We rode straight for the loftiest tent, the chief's. 

“We kept our swords sheathed, following the ex- 
ample of Mohammed, who was galloping in a curious 
manner; he remained absolutely immobile, bolt up- 
right on the little horse, which struggled madly to 
support his mighty bulk. The tranquillity of the 
rider, with his long moustaches, contrasted strangely 
with the liveliness of the animal. ue 

“The native chief came out of his tent as we 
arrived in front of it. He was a tall thin man, black, 
with a shining eye, a bulging forehead, and eyebrows 
shaped like the arc of a circle. . 

““*What do you want?’ he cried in Arabic. 

““Mohammed reined in his horse with a jerk, and 
answered in the same language: 

““Was it you that killed the English traveller?’ 

“*You've no right to question me,’ said the agha 
in a loud voice. 

“All around me was a sound like the muttering 
of a storm. The Arabs came up from all sides, 
hustled us, made a ring round us, shouted wildly. 
They looked like fierce birds of prey, with their 
great hooked noses, their thin bony faces, their wide . 
garments shaken by their gestures. 

“Mohammed was smiling, his turban on one side, 
excitement showing in his eye; I saw little quivers 
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of pleasure run through his sagging fleshy wrinkled 
cheeks. 

“Tn a voice of thunder which dominated the clam- 
our, he replied: 

“Death to him who has given death.’ 

“He thrust his revolver into the agha’s brown 
face. I saw a little smoke rise from the barrel; 
then a pink froth of brains and blood gushed from 
the chief’s forehead. As though struck by lightning 
he collapsed upon his back, throwing his arms apart, 
which raised the trailing skirts of his burnous-like 
wings. 

“{ thought my last hour had come, the tumult 
around us was so frightful. 

“Mohammed had drawn his sabre; we followed 
his example. With windmill strokes he held off those 
who pressed him most closely, shouting: 

“ *Pll spare the lives of those who surrender; death 
to the rest.’ 

“And seizing the nearest in his herculean fists, he 
laid him across the saddle and bound his hands, 
shouting to us: 

*“*T)o as I do, and sabre those who resist.’ 

“In five minutes we had captured some twenty 
Arabs, whose wrists we fastened securely. Then we 
pursued the fugitives, for at sight of our naked 
swords there had been a general flight. We col- 
lected about thirty more captives. 

“The plain was filled with white, scurrying figures. 
The women dragged their children along, uttering 
_ shrill screams. The yellow dogs, like jackals, leapt 
round us, barking and showing their white fangs. 

“Mohammed, who seemed out of his wits with 
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joy, dismounted at one bound, and seizing the rope 
I had brought, said: 

““*Careful, now, boys; two of you dismount.’ 

“Then he made a ludicrous and ghastly thing; 
a necklace of prisoners, or rather a necklace of 
hanged men. He had firmly bound the two wrists 
of the first captive, then he made a noose round 
his neck with the same cord, with which he next 
secured the second captive’s arms, and then knotted 
it round that man’s neck. Our fifty prisoners soon 
found themselves bound in such a manner that the 
slightest attempt to escape on the part of one of 
them would have strangled both him and his two 
neighbours, and. they were forced to march at an 
exactly even pace, without altering the gap between 
each of them by the slightest hair’s-breadth, or else 
be promply caught like hares im a snare. 

“When this curious task was accomplished, Mo- 
hammed began to laugh, the silent laugh which 
shook his belly without a sound coming from his 
mouth. 

“*That’s the Arab chain,’ he said. 

“We too began to roar with laughter at the 
prisoners’ scared piteous faces. 

“““Now, boys,’ cried our leader, ‘fasten a stake 
at each end.’ 

“We attached a stake to each end of this ribbon of 
ghostlike captives, who remained as motionless as 
though turned to stone. 

““*And now for dinner,’ announced the Turk. 

““A fire was lit and a sheep roasted, which we 
divided with our bare hands. Then we ate some 
dates found in the tents, drank some milk procured 
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in the same way, and picked up some silver jewellery 
left behind by the fugitives. 

“We were peacefully finishing our meal when I 
perceived, on the hill facing us, a singular assemblage. 
It was the women who had recently fled, only the 
women. And they were running towards us. I 
pointed them out to Mohammed-Fripouille. 

“He smiled. 

“*Tt’s our dessert,’ he cried. 

“*Quite so, the dessert!’ 

“They came up, galloping madly, and soon we 
were bombarded with stones, which they flung at 
us without pausing in their onrush. We saw that 
they were armed with knives, tent-pegs, and broken 
pottery. 

““Get on your horses,’ yelled Mohammed. 

“Tt was high time. The attack was terrible. They 
were come to free the prisoners, and strove to cut 
the rope. The Turk, realising the danger, flew into 
a mad rage and shouted: ‘Sabre them! — sabre 
them! — sabre them!’ And as we remained inactive, 
uneasy at this new sort of attack, hesitating to kill 
women, he rushed upon the invaders. 

“Alone he charged that battalion of ragged 
females; the brute proceeded to put them to the 
sword, working like a galley-slave, in such a frenzy 
of rage that a white form dropped every time his 
arm swept down. 

“His onslaught was so terrible that the frightened 
women fled as quickly as they had come, leaving 
behind them a dozen dead or wounded wretches, 
whose crimson blood stained their white gar- 
ments. 
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“Mohammed returned towards us with a distorted 
face, repeating: 

“Off with you, boys, off we go; they’re coming 
back.’ 

“And we fought a rear-guard action, slowly lead- 
ing our prisoners, who were paralysed with the fear 
of being strangled. 

“Tt was striking twelve next day when we arrived 
at Boghar with our chain of throttled captives. 
Only six had died on the way. But we had frequently 
to undo the knots from one end of the convoy to 
another, for every shock promptly strangled ten or 
more captives.” 

The captain paused. I did not answer. I thought 
of the strange country wherein such things were to 
be seen, and gazed at the black sky and its innumer- 
able company of shining stars. 
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adventures and accidents. ~ 
An old friend of ours, Monsieur Boniface, 
a great slayer of beasts and drinker of wine, a strong 
and debonair fellow, full of wit, sense, and a philos- 
ophy at once ironical and resigned, which revealed 
itself in biting humour and never in melancholy, 
spoke abruptly: 

“T know a shooting story, or rather a shooting 
drama, that’s queer enough. It’s not in the least 
like the usual tale of the kind, and I’ve never told it 
before; I didn’t suppose that anyone would be 
interested in it. 

“Tt’s not very pleasant, if you know what I mean. 
I mean to say that it does not possess the kind of 
interest which affects, or charms, or agreeably ex- 
cites. 

“Anyhow, here it is. 


A FTER dinner we were recounting shooting 


“In those days I was about thirty-five, and mad 
on shooting. At that time I owned a very lovely 
piece of land on the outskirts of Jumiéges, sur- 
rounded by forests and excellent for hares and 
rabbits. I used only to spend four or five days there 
a year, by myself, the limited accommodation not 
permitting of my bringing a friend. 

“T had installed there as keeper an old retired 
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policeman, a good man, hot-tempered and very 
conscientious in the performance of his duties, a 
terror to poachers, and afraid of nothing. He lived 
by himself, some way out of the village, in a little 
house, or rather a hovel, consisting of two ground- 
floor rooms, a kitchen and a small storeroom, and 
of two more rooms on the first floor. One of these, 
a sort of box just large enough for a bed, a chest of 
drawers, and a chair, was reserved for me. 

‘Old Cavalier occupied the other. In saying that 
he was alone in this cottage, I expressed myself 
badly. He had taken with him his nephew, a 
hobbledehoy of fourteen, who fetched the provisions 
from the village two miles off, and helped the old 
man in his daily duties. 

“This youth was tall, thin, and somewhat stoop- 
ing; his hair was so pale a yellow that it looked like 
the down on a plucked hen, and so thin that he 
appeared to be bald. He had enormous feet and 
colossal hands, the hands of a giant. 

“He squinted a little and never looked anyone 
straight in the face. He gave one the impression 
that he occupied in the human race the place 
that the musk-secreting beasts hold in the animal 
kingdom. He was a polecat or a fox, was that 
boy. 

“He slept in a sort of hole at the top of the little 
staircase which led to the two rooms. But during 
my short visits to the Pavilion — I called this hovel 
the Pavilion — Marius gave up his nest to an old 
woman from Ecorcheville named Céleste, who came 
in to cook for me, old Cavalier’s concoctions being 
by no means good enough. 
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“Now you know the characters and the setting. 
Here is the story. 

“Tt was in 1854, the fifteenth of October: I re- 
member the date, and I shall never forget it. 

“T left Rouen on horseback, followed by my dog, 
a big Dalmatian from Poitou, broad-chested and 
heavy-jowled, who rummaged about in the bushes 
like a Pont Audemer spaniel. 

““My bag was slung on the saddle behind me, and 
I carried my gun by the sling. It was a cold day, 
with a high and mournful wind, and dark clouds 
rode in the sky. 

“While ascending the slope of Canteleu I gazed 
at the broad valley of the Seine, through which the 
river meandered with serpentine twists as far as the 
horizon. On the left all the steeples of Rouen lifted 
to the sky, and on the right the view was blocked 
by the far-off tree-clad hills. I passed through the 
forest of Roumare, going now at a trot, now at a 
walking pace, and at about five o’clock I arrived at 
the Pavilion, where old Cavalier and Céleste were 
waiting for me. 

“For the Jast ten years, at the same season, I had 
been presenting myself in the same way, and the 
same mouths welcomed me with the same words: 

“Good day, your honour. Your honour’s health 
is good?’ 

“Cavalier had scarcely altered at all. He stood 
up to the passage of time like an old tree; but 
Céleste, especially in the last four years, was be- 
coming almost unrecognisable. 

“She was bent nearly double, and although still 
active, she walked with the upper part of her body 
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so bowed that it formed almost a right angle with her 
legs. 

“The old woman was very devoted to me; she 
always seemed much affected at seeing me again, 
and whenever I left she used to say: 

«Think, this is maybe the Jast time, your honour.’ 

“And the poor servant’s heart-broken, frightened 
farewell, her desperate resignation to inevitable 
death, so surely close upon her, stirred my heart 
strangely each year. 

“T dismounted, and while Cavalier, with whom I 
had shaken hands, was leading my horse to the little 
shed which did duty for a stable, I entered the 
kitchen, which also served as the dining-room, 
followed by Ceéleste. 

“Then the keeper joined us again. Right from 
the first I saw that his face had not its customary 
expression. He seemed preoccupied, ill at ease, 
worried. 

“*Well, Cavalier,’ I said to him, ‘is everything 
going on all right?’ 

“*Yes and no,’ he murmured. ‘There’s something 
that isn’t at all all right.’ 

“Well, what is it, man?’ I asked. ‘Tell me all 
about it.’ 

“But he shook his head. 

““No, monsieur, not yet. I don’t want to pester 
you with my worries like this, when you’ve only 
just arrived.’ 

“T insisted, but he absolutely refused to tell me 
about it before dinner. His expression, however, 
told me that it was serious. 

‘““Not knowing what to say to him, I asked: 
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““And what about the game? Have we plenty?’ 
““Oh, yes, there’s plenty of game, plenty. I kept 
my eyes open, thanks be to God.’ 

“He said this with such desperate seriousness that 
it was positively comical. His large grey mous- 
taches looked ready to fall off his lips. 

“Suddenly I realised that I had not yet seen his 
nephew. 

“*And Marius, where has he gone to? Why hasn’t 
he shown up?’ 

“The keeper started; he wheeled sharply and 
faced me. 

“*Well, monsieur, I’d sooner tell you the story 
straight out; yes, I’d sooner do that. It’s about him 
that this thing’s on my mind.’ 

“Ah, Well, where is he?’ 

“*In the stable, monsieur; I’m expecting him to 
turn up any moment.’ 

“Well, what has he been doing?’ 

““This is the story, monsieur . ; 

“But the keeper hesitated none the less, his 
voice was changed and shook, his face was suddenly 
graven with deep wrinkles, the wrinkles of old age. 

“Slowly he continued: 

“Here it is. I noticed this winter that someone 
was laying snares in the wood of Roseraies, but I 
couldn’t catch the man. I spent night after night 
there, monsieur; but no good. And during that 
time snares began to appear on the Ecorcheville 
side. I grew thin with rage. But as for catching 
the thief, impossible! You would have said the 
scoundrel was warned beforehand of my visits and 
my plans. 


J 
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“But one day, while brushing Martus’s breeches, 
his Sunday breeches, I found forty sous in his pocket. 
Now where had the boy got that from? 

“*T thought it over for a week, and I noticed that 
he was in the habit of going out; he used to go out 
just when I came back to bed, monsieur. 

“Then I watched him, but I hadn’t a doubt of 
the truth, oh, not a doubt of it. And one morning, 
when I had gone to bed just before he went off, I 
promptly got up again, and tracked him. And as 
for tracking, there’s no one to touch me, mon- 
sieur. 

““*And I caught him, monsieur, setting snares on 
your land — Marius, my nephew, your keeper’s 
nephew! 

“** My blood rushed through my body in one flood, 
and IJ nearly killed him on the spot. I gave him such 
a thrashing — oh, Lord! how I did beat him; and 
{ promised him that when you came he would have 
another from me in your presence, for the sake of the 
lesson. 

“*That’s all. I’ve gone thin with grief. You 
know what it means to be crossed like that. But 
what would you have done, now? He’s got no 
father or mother. I’m the only one of his own blood 
the boy’s got; DPve brought him up; I couldn’t 
turn him out, could I? 

““But Pve told him that if he does it again, it’s 
the end, the end, more’s the pity. There! Was I 
right, monsieur?’ 

“T held out my hand to him, and replied: 

““You were right, Cavalier; you’re a good fel- 
ow. 
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“He rose. 

“Thank you, monsieur. Now I’Il go and fetch 
him; he must be punished, for the sake of the 
lesson.’ 

“T knew that it was useless to attempt to dissuade 
the old man from any plan he had already formed. 
So I let him have his own way. 

“He went off to fetch the lad, and brought him 
back, holding him by the ear. 

“T was seated on a cane-chair, wearing the grave 
visage of a judge. Marius appeared to me to have 
grown; he was even uglier than the year before, with 
his evil, cunning expression. And his great hands 
looked monstrous. 

“His uncle shoved him in front of me, and said 
in his military voice: 

““Ask pardon from the master.’ 

“The boy did not utter a word. 

“Then, seizing him under the arms, the ex-police- 
man lifted him off the ground and began to thrash 
him with such violence that I got up to stop the 
blows. 

“The child was now bawling: 

“Mercy! — mercy! — mercy! I promise . 

“Cavalier lowered him on to the ground and, 
forcing him on to his knees by pressing upon his 
shoulders, said: 

“** Ask pardon.’ ” 

“*T ask pardon,’ murmured the young scamp, 
with downcast eyes. 

“Thereupon his uncle lifted him to his feet and 
dismissed him with a blow which nearly knocked 
him down again. 
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“He made off, and I did not see him again that 


evening. 

“But Cavalier seemed terribly distressed. 

““<TTe’s a bad character,’ he said, and throughout 
dinner he kept on saying: 

“Oh! how it grieves me, monsieur; you don’t 
know how it grieves me.’ 

“T tried to console him, but in vain. I went up 
to bed early, so as to be out shooting at break of 
day. My dog was already asleep upon the floor at 
the foot of my bed, when I blew out my candle. 

‘I was awakened in the middle of the night by the 
furious barking of Bock. I realised at once that my 
room was full of smoke. I leapt out of bed, lit the 
light, ran to the door, and opened it. A swirl of 
flames entered. The house was on fire. 

“T promptly shut the strong oak door again, and 
dragging on my breeches, I first of all lowered my 
dog from the window with a rope made of twisted 
sheets; then, throwmg down my clothes, my game- 
bag, and my gun, I made my escape in the same way. 

“Then I began to shout with all my might: 

“Cavalier! Cavalier! Cavalier!’ 

“But the keeper did not wake; the old policeman 
was a heavy sleeper. 

“Through the lower windows I saw that the whole 
ground-floor was nothing but a blazing furnace, and 
I saw too that it had been filled with straw to assist 
the fire. 

“So it had been purposely fired! 

“I resumed my furious shouts: 

*** Cavalier!’ 

“Then the thought came to me that the smoke was 
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suffocating him. An idea leaped into my mind; 
slipping two cartridges into my gun, I fired straight 
at his window. 

“The six panes crashed into the room in a welter 
of splintered glass. This time the old man had 
heard, and his terrified figure appeared at the 
window, clad in his night-shirt; he was terrified 
more than anything by the violent glare which lit 
up the whole front of his dwelling. 

“*Your house is on fire,’ I shouted. ‘Jump out 
of the window, quick, quick!’ 

“The flames suddenly darted through the lower 
windows, licked the wall, reached him, were on the 
point of surrounding him. He jumped and landed 
on his feet like a cat. 

“It was high time. The thatched roof cracked in 
the middle, above the staircase, which formed a sort 
of chimney for the fire below; an immense red sheaf 
of flame rose in the air, widened, like the jet of a 
fountain, and sowed a shower of sparks round the 
cottage. In a few seconds it was nothing but a mass 
of flames. 

“How did it catch fire?’ asked Cavalier, be- 
wildered. 

“Someone set fire to the kitchen,’ I replied. 

“*Who could have done it?’ he murmured. 

“Suddenly I guessed. 

“*Marius!’ I said. 

“The old man understood. 

“*Oh! Holy Mother of God!’ he stammered; 
‘that’s why he didn’t come in again.’ 

“But a horrible thought ran through my brain. 
I cried: 
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“* And Céleste? Céleste?’ 

“He did not answer, but the house collapsed 
before our eyes, forming nothing but a huge brazier, 
blinding, bleeding; a terrible pyre in which the 
poor woman. could be no more than a glowing 
cinder, a cinder of human flesh. 

“We had not heard a single cry. ; 
“But, as the fire was reaching the neighbouring 
shed, I suddenly thought of my horse, and Cavalier 

ran to set it free. 

“He had scarcely opened the stable-door when a 
swift, supple form passed between his legs, throwing 
him flat on his nose. It was Marius, running for all 
he was worth. 

“In a second the man picked himself up. He 
wanted to run after the wretch, but realising that 
he could not hope to catch him and maddened with 
an ungovernable rage, he yielded to one of those 
momentary, thoughtless impulses which can be 
neither foreseen nor restrained. He picked up my 
gun, which was lying upon the ground close by, set 
it to his shoulder, and before I could move, pulled 
the trigger, without even knowing whether the gun 
was loaded. 

“One of the cartridges which I had put in to give 
warning of the fire had not gone off; the charge 
caught the fugitive full in the back, and flung him 
on his face, covered with blood. He began to 
scrabble at the ground with hands and knees, as 
though he was eager to go on running upon all fours, 
like mortally wounded hares when they see the 
hunter come up. 


“I dashed to him. The child was already in his 
Lara 
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death-throes. He died before the flames were ex- 
tinguished, without having uttered a word. 
“Cavalier, still in his night-shirt, with bare legs, 
stood near us, motionless, bewildered. 
“When the people arrived from the village, they 
took away my keeper, who was like a madman. 


. . . . ° 


“T appeared at the trial as a witness, and narrated 
the facts in detail, without altering a single incident. 
Cavalier was acquitted. But he left the district 
the same day, and disappeared. 

“T have never seen him again. 

“That’s my shooting story, gentlemen.” 
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M: old friend — sometimes one has friends 


much older than oneself — my old friend 

Doctor Bonnet had often invited me to 
stay with him at his house at Riom. I did not know 
Auvergne at all, and I decided to go and see him 
about the middle of the summer of 1876. 

I arrived on the morning train, and the first figure 
I saw upon the station platform was the doctor’s. 
He was dressed in grey, and wore a round black 
broad-brimmed soft felt hat, whose very high crown 
narrowed as it rose, like the chimney of an anthracite 
stove; it was a true Auvergne hat, and positively 
smelt of charcoal-burning. Clad thus, the doctor 
had the appearance of an old young man, with his 
slender body wrapped in the light-coloured coat, and 
his large head with its white hair. 

He embraced me with the manifest pleasure of a 
provincial greeting the arrival of a long-desired 
friend. Extending his arm and pointing all round 
him he exclaimed proudly: 

“Here is Auvergne.” 

I saw nothing but a line of mountains in front of 
me, whose summits, like truncated cones, must have 
been extinct volcanoes. 

Then, raising his finger towards the name of the 
town written upon the front of the station, he said: 

“Riom, fatherland of magistrates, pride of the law 
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courts, which should rather have been the father- 
land of doctors.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Why?” he answered with a laugh. “Turn the 
name round and you have ‘mori’ —to die... 
That’s why I installed myself in this neighbourhood, 
young man.” 

And, delighted with his jest, he led me away, 
rubbing his hands. 

As soon as I had swallowed a cup of coffee, I had 
to go and see the old city. I admired the chemist’s 
house, and the other notable houses, all black, but 
as pretty as toy houses, with their fronts of carved 
stone. I admired the statue of the Virgin, patron 
saint of butchers, and even heard, in this connec- 
tion, the story of an amusing adventure which I will 
relate some other day, when Doctor Bonnet said to 
me: 

““Now I must beg five minutes in which to go and 
see a patient, and then IJ will take you up the hill of 
ChAtel-Guyon, so as to show you, before lunch, the 
general view of the town and of the whole range of 
the Puy-de-Déme. You can wait on the pavement; 
I’m only going straight up and down again.” 

He left me opposite one of those old provincial 
mansions, dark, closed, silent, gloomy. This one 
seemed to me to have a particularly melancholy 
physiognomy, and I soon discovered the reason. 
All the large windows on the first floor were blocked 
up to half their height by stout wooden shutters. 
Only the top halves opened, as though someone had 
wished to prevent the creatures shut up in this vast 
stone box from seeing into the street. 
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When the doctor came down again, I told him 
what I had noticed. 

“You were not mistaken,” he replied; “the poor 
creature shut up in there must never see what is going 
on outside. She’s a madwoman, or rather an idiot, 
or an imbecile — what you Normans call a ‘Niente.’ 

“Yes, it’s a sad story, and an extraordinary path- 
ological case into the bargain. Would you like me 
to tell it you?” 

I told him yes. 

“Well,” he went on, “here it is, then. Twenty 
years ago now, the owners of that house, my em- 
ployers, had a child, a girl, just like any other 
girl. 

“But I soon saw that although the body of the 
little creature was developing admirably, her in- 
telligence was remaining dormant. 

“She walked at a very early age, but she absolutely 
refused to speak. At first I thought her deaf; then, 
later, I found out that she could hear perfectly, but 
did not understand. Violent noises made her tremble; 
they frightened her, but she could never trace the 
cause of them. 

“She grew up; she was superb, and dumb, dumb 
through lack of intelligence. I tried every means to 
bring a gleam of light into her brain; nothing was of 
avail. I fancied that she recognised her nurse; once 
weaned, she did not recognise her mother. She never 
knew how to speak that word, the first uttered by 
children, the last murmured by soldiers dying on 
the battlefield: ‘Mother.’ Sometimes she attempted 
inarticulate mutterings, but nothing more. 

“When the weather was fine, she laughed all the 
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time, uttering gentle cries like the twittering of a bird; 
when it rained, she wept and groaned in a melan- 
choly, terrifying way like the mourning of dogs 
howling round a corpse. 

“She liked to roll in the grass like a young animal, 
and run about like a mad creature, and every morn- 
ing she clapped her hands if she saw the sun coming 
into her room. When the window was opened, she 
clapped her hands and moved about in her bed, so 
as to make them dress her at once. 

“She seemed to draw no distinction between 
people, between her mother and her servant, between 
her father and me, between the coachman and the 
cook. 

“TY was fond of her unhappy parents, and went to 
see them almost every day. I often dined with 
them, which made me notice that Berthe (she had 
been named Berthe) appeared to recognise the 
dishes and prefer some to others. 

“She was twelve years old at that time. She 
looked like a girl of eighteen, and was taller than 
I am. 


“So the idea came into my head of developing 
her greed, and of attempting by this means to in- 
troduce a sense of difference into her mind, of 
forcing her, by the difference between tastes, by 
the scale of flavours, if not to think, at least to 
make instinctive distinctions, which would be if 
nothing else a physical stirring of her brain. 

“In appealing to her senses, and carefully choos- 
ing those which would best serve our purpose, we 
were bound to produce a sort of recoil of the body 
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upon the intelligence, and thus gradually augment 
the insentient working of her brain. 

“One day, therefore, I set in front of her two 
plates, one of soup, one of very sweet vanilla custard. 
I made her taste them alternately. Then I left her 
free to make a choice. She ate the plateful of 
custard. 

“IT soon made her very greedy, so greedy that she 
seemed to have nothing in her head but the idea, or 
rather the desire, of eating. She recognised dishes 
perfectly, holding out her hand towards those which 
she liked and eagerly seizing them. She cried when 
they were taken away. 

“Then I had the notion of teaching her to come 
to the dining-room at the sound of the bell. It took 
a long time, but I succeeded. In her vague under- 
standing became firmly established a connection 
between the sound and the taste, a relation between 
two senses, an appeal from one to the other, and 
consequently a kind of concatenation of ideas, if 
one can call this sort of instinctive link between two 
organic functions an idea. 

“T carried my experiment still further, and 
taught her — with what pains! — to recognise meal- 
times on the dial of the clock. 

“For a long time I was unable to call her attention 
to the hands, but I succeeded in making her notice 
the striking mechanism. The method I employed 
was simple: I stopped the ringing of the bell, and 
everyone rose to go to table when the little brass 
hammer struck twelve. 

“T tried in vain to teach her to count the strokes. 
Every time she heard the chime she ran to the 
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door; but little by little she must have realised that 
all the chimes had not the same value with regard 
to meals; and her eye, guided by her ear, was often 
fixed upon the dial. 

“Noticing this, I took care to go every day at 
twelve and at six, and as soon as it came to the 
moment she was waiting for, I placed my finger on 
the figure twelve and on the figure six. I soon ob- 
served that she was following attentively the ad- 
vance of the little brass hands, which I had often 
pushed round in her presence. 

““She had understood! Or, it would be truer to 
say, she had grasped it. I had succeeded in awaken- 
ing in her the knowledge, or rather the sensation, 
of time, in the same way as one succeeds with carp, 
though they have not the advantage of clocks, by 
feeding them at exactly the same moment every 
day. 

“Once this result had been attained, all the time- 
pieces in the house occupied her attention to the 
exclusion of everything else. She spent her life in 
looking at them, listening to them, waiting for the 
hours. A rather funny incident happened. ‘The 
strike of a pretty Louis XVI clock, that was hanging 
over the head of her bed, ran down, and she noticed 
it. For twenty minutes she stared at the hands, 
waiting for ten o’clock to strike. But when the hand 
had passed the figure, she was left bewildered at 
hearing nothing, so bewildered that she remained 
sitting there, stirred no doubt by one of those strong 
emotions which lay hold on us in the face of great 
catastrophes. And she had the curious patience 
to sit in front of that little instrument until eleven 
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o’clock, to see what would happen. Again she heard 
chew very naturally. Then, seized abruptly with 
the mad rage of a creature deceived and tricked, or 
with the terror inspired by a frightful mystery, or 
with the furious impatience of a passionate creature 
confronted by an obstacle, she seized the tongs from 
the fireplace and struck the clock with such force 
that she smashed it to pieces instantly. 

“Her brain worked then, and calculated, in an 
obscure way, it is true, and within a very limited 
range, for I could not make her distinguish between 
people as she did between hours. In order to pro- 
duce a stirring of intelligence in her mind, it was 
necessary to appeal to her passions, in the physical 
sense of the word. 

“We soon had another proof of this; alas! it was 
a terrible one. 

““She had grown into a superb creature; she was 
a true type of the race, an admirable stupid 
Venus. 

“She was now sixteen, and I have rarely seen 
such perfection of form, suppleness, and regularity 
of features. I said she was a Venus; so she was, a 
fair, full-figured, vigorous Venus, with large eyes, 
clear and empty, blue like flax-flowers, and a large 
mouth with round, greedy, sensual lips, a mouth 
made for kisses. 

“One morning her father came into my room 
with a curious expression, and sat down without 
even replying to my greeting. 

see want to speak to you about a very serious 
matter,’ he said. ‘Could . . . Berthe get married?’ 

“T started with surprise. 
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“*Berthe get married!’ I exclaimed. ‘It’s im- 
possible!’ 

“*Yes,’ he resumed, ‘I know ... but think, 
doctor... you see... perhaps...we had 
hoped . . . if she had children .. . it would be 
a great shock for her, a great happiness . . . and 
who knows whether motherhood might not awaken 
her intelligence?’ 

“T was very perplexed. It was true. It was pos- 
sible that the novelty of the experience, the won- 
derful maternal instinct which throbs in the hearts 
of beasts as strongly as in the hearts of women, 
which makes the hen fling herself upon the jaws of 
the dog in order to protect her little ones, might 
lead to a revolution, a violent disturbance in that 
dormant brain, might even set going the motionless 
mechanism of her mind. 

“Suddenly, too, I remembered an example from 
my own experience. Some years previously I had 
owned a little bitch, a retriever, so stupid that I 
could get nothing out of her. She had puppies, and 
became in one day, not intelligent, but almost the 
equal of many poorly developed dogs. 

“T had scarcely perceived this possibility before 
the Ionging increased in me to get Berthe married, 
not so much out of friendship for her and for her 
poor parents as out of scientific curiosity. What 
would happen? It was a strange problem. 

“So I said to the father: 

“You may be right . . . we might try .. . try 
by all means... but... but... you'll never 
find a man who'll consent to it.’ 

““*T have found one,’ he said in a low voice. 
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“T was amazed. 

“A decent fellow?’ I stammered. ‘A man in 
your own walk of life?’ 

“*Ves . . . absolutely,’ he replied. 

“*Ah, ... And... might I ask you his 
name?’ 

“‘T was just coming to tell you and ask your 
advice. It is Monsieur Gaston du Boys de Lucelles.’ 

“T nearly exclaimed: ‘The swine!’ but I kept my 
mouth shut, and after a pause | murmured: 

“Yes, quite all right. I see no obstacle.’ 

“The poor man shook my hand. 

“They shall be married next month,’ he said. 


“Monsieur Gaston du Boys de Lucelles was a 
young scamp of good family who had consumed his 
paternal inheritance and had run into debt in a 
thousand disreputable ways; he was now hunting 
for a new method of obtaining money. 

“He had found this one. 

“He was a good-looking lad, well set up, but a 
rake, one of the loathsome tribe of provincial rakes. 
He seemed to give promise of being an adequate 
husband, and one that an allowance would easily 
remove again. 

“He came to the house to press his suit and show 
himself off before the beautiful idiot, whom he 
seemed to like. He brought her flowers, kissed 
her hands, sat at her feet and gazed at her with 
tender eyes; but she took no notice of any of his 
attentions, and in no way distinguished him from 
any of the people among whom she lived. 

“The marriage took place. 
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“You will understand to what a degree my 
curiosity was inflamed. 

“The next day I went to see Berthe, to judge 
from her face whether any inner part of her had 
been stirred. But I found her just the same as on 
other days, solely preoccupied with the clock and 
dinner. Her husband, on the contrary, seemed very 
fond of her, and tried to rouse her gaiety and affec- 
tion by little teasing games such as one plays with 
kittens. 

“He had found nothing better. 

“T then started to pay frequent visits to the 
newly married couple, and I soon perceived that 
the young woman recognised her husband and di- 
rected upon him the greedy looks which hitherto 
she had lavished only upon sweet things to eat. 

“She followed his movements, distinguished his 
step on the stairs, or in a neighbouring room, 
clapped her hands when he came in, and her trans- 
figured countenance burned with a flame of pro- 
found happiness and desire. 

“She loved him with all her body, with all her 
soul, her poor feeble soul, with all her heart, the 
poor heart of a grateful animal. 

“She was truly an admirable innocent picture of 
simple passion, of passion at once carnal and mod- 
est, such as nature had set in human beings before 
man complicated and distorted it with all the 
subtleties of sentiment. 

“As for the man, he quickly wearied of the beau- 
tiful, passionate, dumb creature. He no longer 
spent more than a few hours of each day with her, 
finding it enough to devote his nights to her. 
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“And she began to suffer. 

“From morning to night she waited for him, 
her eyes fixed on the clock, not even paying atten- 
tion to meals, for he always went away for his meals, 
to Clermont, Chatel-Guyon, Royat, anywhere so 
as not to be at home. 

“She grew thin. 

“Every other thought, every other desire, every 
other interest, every other vague hope, vanished 
from her mind; the hours in which she did not see 
him became for her hours of terrible torment. Soon 
he began to sleep away from her. He spent his 
nights at the Casino at Royat with women, coming 
home early at the first gleam of day. 

“‘She refused to go to bed before he returned. She 
stayed motionless on a chair, her eyes vaguely fixed 
on the little brass hands which turned round and 
round in slow, regular progress, round the china 
dial whereon the hours were inscribed. 

““She heard the distant trotting of his horse, and 
would start up with a bound; then, when he came 
into the room, she would raise her fingers to the 
clock with a ghostly gesture, as though to say to 
him: ‘Look how late it is!’ He began to be afraid 
in the presence of this loving, jealous idiot; he 
became possessed of a slow resentment, as an animal 
might be. One night he struck her. 

“T was sent for. She was screaming in a terrible 
fit of grief, rage, passion, I knew not what. How 
can one tell what is going on in these rudimentary 
brains? 

“IT calmed her with injections of morphine; and 
I forbade her ever to see the man again, for I real- 
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ised that the marriage would inevitably end in her 
death. 


“Then she went mad! Yes, my dear fellow, that 
idiot girl went mad. She thinks of him always, and 
waits for him. She waits for him all day and all 
night, every moment, waking or sleeping, per- 
petually. As I saw her growing thinner and thinner, 
and as her obstinate gaze never left the faces of the 
clocks, I had all these instruments for measuring 
time removed from the house. Thus I have taken 
from her the possibility of counting the hours, and 
of for ever searching her dim memory for the 
moment at which once upon a time he had been 
wont to come home. I hope im the long run to 
kill the remembrance of it in her, and to extinguish 
the spark of reason that I took such trouble to set 
alight. 

“The other day I tried an experiment. I offered 
her my watch. She took it and studied it for some 
time; then she began to scream in a terrible way, 
as though the sight of the little mstrument had 
suddenly reawakened the memory that was begin- 
ning to slumber. 

“She is thin in these days, pitifully thin, with 
shining hollow eyes. She walks up and down un- 
ceasingly, like a caged beast. 

“T have had two bars put on the windows, have 
put up high screens, and have fixed the chairs to 
the floor, to prevent her from looking into the 
street to see if he is coming back. 

“Oh, the poor parents! What a life they have 
and will have had!” 
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We had arrived at the top of the hill; the doctor 
turned round and said to me: 

“Look at Riom from here.” 

The sombre town wore the aspect of an ancient 
_ walled city. In the background, as far as the eye 
could reach, stretched a green, wooded plain, dotted 
with villages and towns, and drowned in a thin blue 
vapour which made the horizon a delight to the 
eyes. On the right, in the distance, was a line of 
high mountains with a succession of peaks, rounded 
or cut off sharply as with a sword-cut. 

The doctor began to enumerate the places and 
peaks, telling me the history of each. 

But I did not listen to him; I thought only of 
the mad woman, saw nothing but her. She seemed 
to hover like a melancholy ghost over all this wide 
country. 

“What has become of the husband?” I asked 
abruptly. 

My friend, somewhat surprised, answered after a 
pause: 

“He’s living at Royat on the allowance made to 
him. He’s happy; he leads a gay life.” 

As we were walking slowly homewards, both of 
us saddened and silent, an English dog-cart passed 
us from behind, a fast-trotting thoroughbred in the 
shafts. 

The doctor gripped my arm. 

“There he is,”’ he said. 

I saw nothing but a grey felt hat, tilted over one 
ear, above a pair of broad shoulders, disappearing 
in a cloud of dust. 
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woman. She was married, of course, for 

I’ve a perfect horror of unmarried women. 
After all, what pleasure can one have in possessing 
a woman who has the double disadvantage of be- 
longing to no one and belonging to everyone? And 
honestly, quite apart from the moral side of the 
question, I can’t understand love as a profession. 
It rather disgusts me. It’s a weakness, I know, and 
I confess it. 

The chiefest pleasure enjoyed by a bachelor who 
has a married woman for his mistress, 1s that she 
provides him with a home, a comfortable, pleasant 
home in which everyone looks after him and spoils 
him, from the husband to the servants. Every 
pleasure is there united, love, friendship, even 
paternity, the bed and the table, which constitute 
the final happiness of life, together with the incal- 
culable advantage of being able to change your 
household from time to time, of installing yourself by 
turns in every different class of family, in the coun- 
try, during the summer, in the home of the work- 
man who Iets you a room in his house; in the 
middle-class home of the provincial, during the 
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winter, even in the homes of the aristocracy, if 
you are ambitious. 

I have another weakness: I like my mistresses’ 
husbands. I admit that there are husbands, vulgar 
or coarse, who fill me with disgust for their wives, 
however charming these may be. But when the 
husband has wit or charm, I fall inevitably des- 
perately in love. I am careful, if I break with the 
woman, not to break with the husband. In this 
way I have made my best friends, and in this manner 
I have oft-times verified the incontestable superi- 
ority of the male over the female of the human 
species. The latter causes you every possible 
worry, makes scenes, reproaches you, and so forth; 
the former, who has quite as much right to complain, 
treats you, on. the contrary, as though you were 
providence fallen at his fireside. 

Well, my mistress was a funny little woman, dark, 
fantastic, capricious, religious, superstitious, credu- 
lous as a monk, but charming. Above all, she had a 
way of kissing which I have never found in another 


woman ... but this is not the place. ... And 
such a soft skin! I derived infinite pleasure merely 
from holding her hand! And her eyes. . . . Her 


gaze passed over you like a slow caress, delicious 
and endless. Often I laid my head on her knees, 
and we remained motionless, she bending over me 
with that faint, enigmatic, disturbing little smile 
that women have, I lifting my eyes towards her, 
receiving like wine poured gently and deliciously 
into my heart, the shining gaze of her blue eyes, 
bright as though filled with thoughts of love, blue 
like a heaven of delights. 
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Her husband, a civil servant, was often away, 
leaving our evenings free. Often I spent them at 
her house, lying on the divan, my forehead pressed 
against one of her legs, while upon the other slept a 
huge black cat named “Misti,” which she adored. 
Our fingers met on the animal’s muscular back, and 
caressed one another amid its silky hair. I felt 
against my cheek its warm flank, throbbing with a 
perpetual “purr-purr.” Sometimes it would stretch 
out a paw to my mouth, or set five unsheathed 
claws upon my eyelids, whose points pricked my 
eyes and made me close them in a flash. 

Sometimes we went out to enjoy what we called 
our escapades. As a matter of fact they were very 
innocent. They consisted in supping at an outlying 
inn, or else, after we had dined at her house or 
mine, of visiting low taverns, like students on the 
spree. 

We went to the lowest drinking-places and sat 
down at the far end of smoky dens, on rickety 
chairs, at an old wooden table. A cloud of acrid 
smoke, which smelled still of the fried fish eaten at 
dinner, filled the room; men in blouses talked 
noisily and drank brandy; and the astonished waiter 
served us with cherries in brandy. 

Trembling with delicious terror, she would raise 
her little black veil, folded double, to the tip of 
her nose, where it rested, and begin to drink with 
the pleasure of committing a delightful crime. Each 
cherry she swallowed gave her the sense of a sin 
committed, each sip of the coarse liquor ran down 
her throat like a delicate, forbidden pleasure. 

Then she would say to me in a low voice: “Let 
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us go.” And we left. She went out quickly, her 
head lowered, with short steps, between the drinkers 
who watched her pass with resentful glances; and 
when we found ourselves out in the street again, 
she would utter a deep sigh as though we had just 
escaped from dreadful peril. 

Sometimes she asked me with a shudder: “If I 
were insulted in one of these places, what would 
you do?” And I would reply in a swaggering tone: 
“Why, defend you, damn it.” And she would 
squeeze my arm in her happiness, with a vague 
wish, perhaps, to be insulted and defended, to 
see those men, even those ruffians, fight me for 
her. 


One evening, as we were seated at a table in a 
Montmartre den, we saw a ragged old woman come 
in, holding in her hand a greasy pack of cards. 
Observing a lady, the old woman promptly came up 
to us, offering to tell my companion’s fortune. 
Emma, whose mind believed anything and every- 
thing, shivered with pleasure and uneasiness, and 
made room beside her for the hag. 

The ancient wrinkled woman, with rings of raw 
flesh round her eyes and an empty, toothless mouth, 
set out her dirty cards on the table. She made 
them into heaps, picked them up, and set them 
out again, muttering inaudible words. Emma 
listened, pale, breathing quickly, panting with 
distress and curiosity. 

The sorceress began to speak; she made vague 
predictions: happiness and children, a fair young 
man, a journey, money, a lawsuit, a dark gentle- 
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man, the return of a friend, a success, a death. 
The announcement of this death struck the young 
woman. Whose death? When? How? 

“As to that,” replied the old woman, “the cards 
are not strong enough; you must come and see me 
to-morrow. I'll tell you with the coffee-mark, 
which never fails.” 

Emma turned anxiously to me. 

“We may go to-morrow, mayn’t we? Oh, please 
say yes! If not, you don’t know how it will tor- 
ment me.” 

I began to laugh. 

“We'll go if you want to, darling.” 

The old woman gave us her address. 

She lived on the sixth floor of an awful house 
behind the Buttes-Chaumont. We went there the 
next day. 

Her room, a garret with two chairs and a bed, 
was full of strange things— bunches of herbs 
hanging from nails, dried animals, bottles and 
phials containing various coloured liquids. On the 
table a stuffed black cat stared with glass eyes. 
He looked like the familiar spirit of this sinister 
dwelling. 

Emma, faint with excitement, sat down, and said 
at once: 

“Oh, darling, look at the cat! Isn’t he just like 
Misti ?” 

And she explained to the old woman that she 
herself had a cat just like that one; oh, exactly 
like it. 

“If you love a man,” replied the sorceress sol- 
emnly, ‘‘you must not keep it.” 
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“Why not?” asked Emma, struck with terror. 

The old woman sat down beside her in a familiar 
way, and took her hand. 

“It’s the sorrow of my life,” she said. 

My friend was eager to hear. She pressed the 
old woman to tell her, questioned her, urged her: 
the superstitious credulity they shared made them 
sisters in mind and heart. At last the fortune-teller 
made up her mind. 

“T Joved that cat,” she said, “like a brother. I 
was young in those days, and all alone; I did sewing 
at home. Monton was all I had. A lodger gave 
him to me. He was as clever as a child, and gentle 
too; he idolised me, dear lady, he idolised me more 
than a fetish. All day long he purred in my lap, 
all night on my pillow; I felt his heart beat, 
I did. 

“Well, I made friends with a man, a nice boy 
who worked at a linendraper’s. It went on for 
three months without my granting him anything. 
But you know how it is, one weakens — it happens 
to everybody; and besides, I had begun to love him, 
that I had. He was so nice, so nice and kind. He 
wanted us to live together all the time, for economy. 
At last I let him come and see me one evening. 
I hadn’t made up my mind, oh, dear, no! but I 
liked the idea of being together for an hour. 

“At the beginning he was very well-behaved. 
He said pretty things to me which stirred my heart. 
Then he kissed me, madame, gave me a lover’s 
kiss. I had shut my eyes and remained in a sort 
of paralysis of happiness. Suddenly I felt that he’d 
made a violent movement, and he screamed, a 
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scream I shall never forget. I opened my eyes and 
saw that Monton had flown at his face and was 
tearing his skin with his claws, like a rag of linen. 
And the blood was streaming down, madame. 

““T tried to pull the cat off, but he held tight, and 
went on scratching, and even bit me, he was so 
far out of his senses. At last I got hold of him and 
threw him out of the window, which was open, 
since It was summer. 

“When I began to wash my poor friend’s face, I 
saw that he had lost his eyes, both eyes. 

““He had to go to the hospital. He died of misery 
a year after. I wanted to have him with me and 
feed him, but he would not. He seemed to hate 
me after it had happened. 

““As for Monton, he broke his back in the fall. 
The porter had picked up the body. I had him 
stuffed, since I still felt attached to him. If he had 
done that, it was because he loved me, wasn’t it?” 

The old woman was silent, and stroked the dead 
beast with her hand; the carcass shook on its wire 
skeleton. 

Emma, her heart wrung, had forgotten the pre- 
dicted death. At any rate, she said nothing more 
about it, and went away after giving the woman 
five francs. 


Her husband came back the next day, and so 
several days passed before I saw her. 

When I visited her again, I was surprised not to 
see Misti. I asked where he was. 

She blushed, and replied: 

“T gave him away. I wasn’t happy about him.” 
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OLD BONIFACE’S CRIME 


S Boniface the postman left the post office 
he discovered that his round that day would 
not take as long as usual, and felt a sharp 

pleasure in the knowledge. His task was the rural 
delivery outside the town of Vireville, and when he 
returned at night, with long weary strides, his 
tegs had often more than forty kilometres behind 
them. 

So his delivery would be quickly done! He could 
even loiter a little on the way and get home by about 
three in the afternoon. What luck! 

He left the town by the Sennemare road and 
began his duties. It was June, the green and 
flowery month, the month when the meadows were 
looking their best. 

Dressed in a blue blouse, and wearing a black 
cap with red braid, the postman took the narrow 
paths across fields of colza, oats, or wheat. The 
crops were shoulder-high, and his head, passing 
along above the ears, appeared to float on a calm 
green sea rippled gently by a little wind. 

He entered the farms through wooden gates set 
in the hedgerows shaded by double rows of beeches, 
and greeting the peasant by name: “Good morn- 
ing, Monsieur Chicot,” he would offer him his 
paper, the “Petit Normand.” The farmer would 
wipe his hand on the seat of his breeches, take the 
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sheet of paper, and slip it into his pocket to read 
at his leisure after the midday meal. The dog, 
kennelled in a barrel, at the foot of a leaning apple- 
tree, would bark furiously and tug at his chain, and 
the postman, without turning round, would set off 
again with his military gait, his long legs taking 
great strides, his left hand in his sack, his right 
swinging with a quick ceaseless gesture the stick 
that kept him company on his round. 

He delivered his letters and circulars at the 
hamlet of Sennemare, and then went on across 
the fields to deliver his mail to the tax-collector, 
who lived in a little house half a mile from the 
village. 

He was a new collector, Monsieur Chapatis, who 
had arrived the previous week and was but recently 
married. 

He took in a Paris paper, and sometimes postman 
Boniface, when he had the time to spare, would 
glance at it before handing it over to its destined 
owner. 

Accordingly he opened his sack, took out the 
newspaper, slipped off the band, unfolded it, and 
began to read it as he walked. The first page was 
of no interest to him; politics left him cold; he 
never looked at the financial news, but the news 
items enthralled him. 

To-day they were particularly rich in excitement. 
He was so strongly affected by the story of a crime 
committed in a gamekeeper’s cottage that he stopped 
in the middle of a patch of clover to read it slowly 
through again. The details were appalling. A 
wood-cutter, passing the keeper’s cottage one 
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morning, noticed a little blood on the door-step, as 
though someone’s nose had been bleeding. “He 
killed a rabbit last night,”’ thought the wood-cutter, 
but, drawing nearer, he observed that the door 
was ajar and that the lock had been smashed. 

Then, seized with terror, he ran to the village to 
inform the mayor; the latter brought with him 
the constable and the schoolmaster as reinforce- 
ments, and the four men went back together. They 
found the keeper lying in front of the fire-place 
with his throat cut, his wife under the bed, strangled, 
and their little six-year-old daughter suffocated 
between two mattresses. 

Boniface the postman was so deeply affected at 
the thought of this murder, the horrible details of 
which came home to him one by one, that he felt 
a weakness in his legs, and said out loud: 

““Good Lord, there are some villains in this 
world!” 

Then he slipped the journal back into its paper 
belt and set off again, his mind reeling with visions 
of the crime. Shortly, he reached Monsieur Chapa- 
tis’ dwelling; he opened the gate of the little garden 
and approached the house. It was a low building, 
consisting merely of a ground-floor surmounted by 
a mansard roof. It was at least five hundred yards 
from the nearest neighbouring house. 

The postman mounted the two steps up to the 
entrance, set his hand to the knob, attempted to 
open the door, and found it locked. Then he saw 
that the shutters had not been opened, and that 
no one had left the house that day. 

He was seized with a feeling of uneasiness, for 
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ever since his arrival Monsieur Chapatis had been 
in the habit of rising early. Boniface pulled out 
his watch. It was only ten past seven, so that he 
was nearly an hour ahead of his usual time. Still, 
the tax-collector should have been up and about. 

So he went round the building, walking with 
circumspection, as though he were in danger. He 
observed nothing suspicious, except a man’s foot- 
prints in a strawberry-bed. 

But suddenly he paused, motionless, transfixed 
with horror, as he passed in front of a window. 
- Groans were coming from inside the house. 

He went towards it and, straddling across a 
border of thyme, set his ear to the penthouse-shed 
to hear the better; the sound of groans was un- 
mistakable. He could hear plainly long sighs of 
pain, something like a death-rattle, the sound of a 
struggle. Then the groans became louder and more 
frequent, grew even more frenzied, and became 
screams. 

Boniface, no longer in any doubt that a crime 
was being committed at that very moment in the 
tax-collector’s house, rushed off as fast as his legs 
could carry him. He fled back through the -little 
garden and dashed across the meadows and corn- 
fields. He ran breathlessly, shaking his sack so 
that it banged against his back, and arrived, ex- 
hausted, panting, and desperate, at the door of the 
police station. 

Inspector Malautour was mending a broken chair 
with tin-tacks and a hammer. Constable Rantieux 
was gripping the broken piece of furniture between 
his legs and holding a nail at the edge of the break; 
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the imspector, chewing his moustache, his eyes 

-round and moist with concentration, hit his sub- 

ordinate’s fingers at every stroke. 

As soon as he saw them the postman cried out: 

“Come quick, somebody’s murdering the tax- 
collector! Come quick, quick!” 

The two men ceased their work and looked up, 
with the dumbfounded air of men suddenly and 
amazingly interrupted. 

Boniface, seeing that their surprise was greater 
than their haste, said again: 

“Quick! Quick! Thieves are in the house, I 
_heard screams, there’s barely time!” 

_ The inspector set down his hammer and asked: 
“Who was it who informed you of this deed?” 
The postman replied: 

“TI was going to deliver the paper and two letters 
when I noticed that the door was shut and that 
the tax-collector had not yet got up. I walked 
round the house to try and find out the reason, and 
heard someone groaning as though he were being 
strangled or had had his throat cut, so I came 
away to fetch you as fast as I could go. ‘There’s 
barely time.” 

The inspector drew himself up to his full height 
and said: 

“You did not render assistance in person?” 

“T was afraid that I was not present in sufficient 
strength,” replied the frightened postman. 

At that the police official was convinced, and 
said: 

“A moment, while I put my coat on, and [Il 
follow you.” 
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He went into the police station, followed by his 
-subordinate carrying back the chair. 

They reappeared almost immediately and “all 
three set off with vigorous strides for the scene of 
the crime. 

Arriving near the house, they carefully slowed 
their pace, and the inspector drew his revolver. 
Very softly they penetrated into the garden and 
approached the wall of the house. There were no 
new signs indicating that the malefactors had 
departed. The door was still shut, the windows 
still closed. 

““We’ve got them,” murmured the inspector. 

Old Boniface, quivering with excitement, made 
him go round to the other side and, pointing to a 
lean-to shed, said: 

“It’s in there.” 

The inspector went forward alone, and set his 
ear to the boards. The two others waited, ready 
for anything, their eyes fixed upon him. 

For a long time he remained motionless, listening. 
In order to apply his ear closer to the wooden shutter, 
he had taken off his cocked hat and was holding it 
in his right hand. 

What was he hearing? His impassive face revealed 
nothing, but suddenly the tips of his moustache 
turned up, his cheeks were creased as though in 
silent laughter, and once more straddling across 
the box-tree border, he came back towards the 
two men, who stared at him amazed. 

Then he signed to them to follow him on tiptoe 
and, having soacked the entrance, bade Boniface 
slip the paper and letters under the door. 
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The postman, dumbfounded, obeyed meekly. 

“And now off we go,” said the inspector. 

But as soon as they had passed through the gate, 
he turned to Boniface, showed the whites of his 
eyes, gleaming with merriment, and spoke in a 
bantering tone, with a knowing flicker of his eyelids: 

“You're a sly dog, you are.” 

“What do you mean?” replied the old man. 
“T heard it, I swear I heard it.” 

But the policeman, unable to restrain himself any 
longer, burst into a roar of laughter. He laughed as 
if he would choke, bent double, his hands across 
-his belly, his eyes filled with tears, the flesh on each 
side of his nose distorted into a frightful grimace. 
The two others stared at him in bewilderment. 

But as he could neither speak nor stop laughing 
nor make them understand what was affecting him, 
he made a gesture, a quite vulgar and scandalous 
gesture. 

As he still failed to make himself understood, he 
repeated the movement several times, nodding 
towards the house, still shuttered. 

Suddenly his man understood, in his turn, and 
burst into formidable transports of merriment. 

The old man stood stupidly between the other 
two, who rolled in agonies of mirth. 

At last the inspector grew calm; he gave the old 
man a vigorous chaffing poke in the stomach, and 
exclaimed: 

“Ah, you sly dog, you and your jokes! I shan’t 
forget old Boniface’s crime in a hurry.” 

The postman, his large eyes wide open, said 
once more: 
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“IT swear I heard it.” 

The inspector began to laugh again. His con- 
stable had sat down on the grass at the roadside to 
have his laugh out in comfort. 

‘Ah, you heard it, did you? And is that how 
you murder your wife, eh, you dirty dog?” 

“My wife?” He reflected at some length, then 


replied: 
“My wife. ... Yes, she hollers when I knock 
her about... but if she does, what’s a bit of 


noise, anyway? Was Monsieur Chapatis beating 
his?” 

At that the inspector, in a delirium of mirth, 
turned him round like a puppet with his hands on 
his shoulders, and whispered into his ear something 
at which the postman was struck dumb with amaze- 
ment. 

At last the old man murmured thoughtfully: 


““No. . .. Not like that... . Not like that 
. . « Not a bit like that... . Mine doesn’t say 
anything. . . . I’d never have believed it . . . is it 
possible? . . . Anyone would have sworn that a 


murder was taking place.” 

And filled with shame, confusion, and bewilder- 
ment, he went on his way across the fields, while 
the constable and the inspector, still laughing and 
shouting pungent barrack jests after him, watched 
his black cap recede into the distance above the 
quiet waves of the corn. 
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were buried under a weight of flowers. They 

are alone in the huge landau, which is loaded 
with bouquets like a giant basket. Upon the 
front seat lie two white satin hampers full of violets 
from Nice, and on the bearskin which covers their 
_ knees is a heap of roses, mimosa, pinks, daisies, 
tuberoses, and orange blossom, knotted together 
with silk rosettes, seeming about to crush the two 
slender bodies. Nothing emerges from this bril- 
liant, perfumed bed but their shoulders, their 
arms, and a wisp of the upper half of their gowns, 
one blue, the other lilac. 

The coachman’s whip is sheathed in anemones, 
the horses’ traces are covered with wallflowers, the 
spokes of the wheels blossom with mignonette; 
where the lamps should be hang two enormous round 
bouquets that look like the two strange eyes of 
this wheeled and flower-decked animal. 

At a rapid trot the landau passes along the 
Antibes road, preceded, followed, and accompanied 
by a crowd of other garlanded vehicles, full of 
women drowning in a sea of violets. For it is the 
day of the battle of flowers at Cannes. 

When they reach the Boulevard de Ia Fonciére, 
the battle begins. For the whole length of the 
immense avenue a double row of garlanded car- 
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riages runs up and down like an endless ribpon. 
Flowers are flung from one to another. They 
pass through the air like bullets, strike against new 
faces, flutter, and fall in the dust, where a crowd of 
urchins picks them up. 

A tight-packed crowd on the pavement is looking 
on, noisy but well-behaved, kept in order by mounted 
police, who trot arrogantly up and down, forcing 
back the over-inquisitive, as though they could not 
permit a plebeian crowd to come too near the 
aristocrats. 

Those in the carriages call to one another, meet, 
and discharge volleys of roses. A car full of pretty 
girls dressed as red devils attracts and seduces all 
eyes. A debonair young man, who looks like the 
portraits of Henry IV, is throwing with eager 
gaiety a bouquet held on an elastic string. Before 
the menace of its impact the women shade their 
eyes and the men duck their heads, but the lively 
weapon, swift and obedient, describes a curve in 
the air and returns to its master, who promptly 
flings it at a fresh face. 

The two young women empty their arsenal in 
handfuls, and receive a hail of bouquets; at last, 
tired by an hour of combat, they order the coach- 
man to follow the Juan Bay road, which runs along 
the sea. 

The sun disappears behind the Esterel, silhouet- 
ting across the flaming Western sky the black jagged 
edge of the long mountain. The quiet waters 
stretch, blue and clear, to the far horizon where 
they mingle with the sky: the fleet anchored in the 
middle of the bay looks like a herd of monstrous 
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beasts, motionless upon the water, apocalyptic 
animals, breastplated and humpbacked, topped 
with masts frail as feathers, with eyes that gleam 
in the dusk. 

The young women, huddled under the protection 
of the heavy rug, glance languidly about them. 
At last one of them speaks: 

“There are some marvellous evenings, are there 
not, Margot, when life seems well worth living?” 

“Yes, it’s very lovely,” replied the other, “but 
there is something missing, all the same.” 

“What! I feel perfectly happy; there’s nothing 
A want.” 

“Yes, but there is. You are overlooking it now. 
However profound the delight which overmasters 
our bodies, we demand always one thing more... 
for our hearts.” 

“To love a little?’’ said the other, smiling. 

eViEg ie 

They fell into silence, looked straight ahead; 
then she who was called Marguerite murmured: 

“Without love, life seems to me insupportable. 
I need to be loved, were it only by a dog. We are 
all like that, whatever you may say, Simone.” 

“No, my dear. I would rather not be loved at 
all than by just anyone. Do you think I should 
enjoy being loved, for instance, by... by... ” 

She searched her mind for someone by whom 
she might be loved, and her eyes roved over the 
wide landscape. After raking the horizon, her 
glance fell upon the two metal buttons gleaming on 
the coachman’s back, and with a laugh she con- 
tinued: “by my coachman?” 
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Madame Margot smiled faintly and said in a 
low voice: 

“T assure you it’s very good fun to have one of 
your servants in love with you. It’s happened to 
me two or three times. They roll their eyes so 
comically that I could die of laughter. Of course, 
the more loving they are, the more severe you 
become, until some day you dismiss them on the 
first excuse that comes into your head, because 
you'd look so ridiculous if anyone noticed what 
was going on.” 

Madame Simone listened with her eyes looking 
straight in front of her, then declared: 

“No, my footman’s heart is really not good 
enough for me. But tell me how you discovered 
that they were in love with you.” 

“Why, just as I do with any other man; when 
they grew stupid.” 

“Well, J don’t think my lovers look so stupid.” 

“Why, they’re idiots, my dear, unable to speak, 
answer, or understand anything at all.” 

“But what did you feel like when a servant fell 
in love with you? Were you affected, flattered . . . 
what?” 

“Affected? No. Flattered? Yes, a little. One 
1s always flattered by the love of a man, whoever 
he may be.” 

“Really, Margot!” 

“It’s quite true, my dear. I'll tell you a strange 
thing which happened to me. To make you see 
how queer and contradictory are one’s feelings in 
such circumstances. 

“Four years ago next autumn I found myself 
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without a maid. I had tried five or six hopeless 
creatures one after another, and was about despair- 
ing of ever finding one, when I read, in the adver- 
tisement columns of a paper, that a young girl 
with knowledge of sewing, embroidery, and _hair- 
dressing was looking for a place and that she could 
supply excellent references. Also, she spoke English. 

“T wrote to the address indicated, and next day 
the person in question came to see me. She was 
fairly tall, slender, and rather pale, with a very 
timid bearing. She had beautiful black eyes, a 
charming complexion, and I was attracted to her 
-at once. I asked her for her references; she gave 
me one in English, for she had just left, she said, 
the service of Lady Rymwell, with whom she had 
been ten years. 

“The letter stated that the girl had left of her 
own free will in order to go back to France, and 
that her mistress had found nothing to reproach 
her with, during her long service, except some 
slight indications of ‘French coquetry.’ 

“The puritanical flavour of the English phrase 
made me smile, and I engaged her at once as my 
maid. She began her duties the same day; her 
name was Rose. 

“By the end of a month I adored her. 

“She was a magnificent find, a pearl, a marvel. 

“‘Her taste in hairdressing was perfect; she could 
trim a hat better than the best shops, and was a 
dressmaker into the bargain. 

“T was amazed at her ability. Never had I had 
such a maid. 

“She dressed me rapidly, and her hands were 
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uncommonly light. I never felt her fingers on my 
skin, and there is nothing I dislike so much as the 
touch of a servant’s hand. I grew more and more 
indolent, it was such a pleasure to be dressed from 
head to foot, from chemise to gloves, by this tall, 
timid girl, whose cheeks always wore a faint blush, 
and who never spoke. After my bath she used 
to rub me and massage me while I dozed on my 
sofa; upon my word, I thought of her as a friend of 
humble rank rather than as a mere servant. 

“One morning the porter made a mysterious 
request that he might speak to me. I was surprised, | 
and sent for him. He was a very steady man, an 
old soldier who had been my husband’s orderly. 

“He seemed embarrassed by what he had to 
tell, and at last faltered: 

““* Madame, the district inspector of police is in 
the hall.’ 

““What does he want?’ I asked sharply. 

“*He wants to search the house.’ 

“The police are a useful body, but I loathe them. 
I don’t think it’s a noble profession. Irritated and 
disturbed, I replied: 

“*“Why this search? What is it for? I won't 
have them in.’ 

“He says there is a criminal here,’ replied the 
porter. 

“This time I was frightened, and told him to 
send up the inspector to explain. He was a fairly 
well-bred man, decorated with the Legion of Honour. 
He made excuses and begged my pardon, and even- 


tually announced that one of my servants was a 
convict! 
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“T was thoroughly annoyed; I replied that I 
would vouch for the entire staff of the house, and 
went through them one after another. 

“*The porter, Pierre Courtin, an old soldier.’ 

““That’s not the man.’ 

“*The coachman, Francois Pingau, a peasant 
from Champagne, the son of one of the farmers on 
my father’s estate.’ 

“Not the man.’ 

““A stable-boy, also from Champagne, the son 
of some peasants with whom I am acquainted; 
and the footman you have just seen.’ 

“*That’s not he.’ 

“Then, monsieur, tt must be clear to you that 
you, have made a mistake.’ 

““* Excuse me, madame, but I am quite sure that 
there is no mistake on my part. As a dangerous 
criminal is in question will you have the goodness 
to have all your servants brought here before you 
and me?’ 

“T refused at first, but at last I gave way, and 
made them all come up, men and women. 

“The inspector cast but a single glance at them, 
and declared: 

““That is not all.’ 

““*T am sorry, monsieur; the only one missing is 
my own maid, a girl whom you could not possibly 
mistake for a convict.’ 

“*May I see her too?’ he asked. 

“Certainly.” 

“T rang for Rose, who promptly appeared. She 
had scarcely entered the room when the inspector 
made a sign, and two men whom I had not seen, 
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hidden behind the door, flung themselves upon her, 
seized her hands, and bound them with cords. 

“A cry of rage escaped me, and I was ready on 
the instant to run to her defence. The inspector 
stopped me: 

“This girl, madame, is a man named Jean- 
Nicolas Lecapet, condemned to death in 1879 for 
murder preceded by rape. His sentence was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. Four months ago 
he escaped. We have been searching for him ever 
since.” 

“T was bewildered, thunderstruck. I could not 
believe it. With a laugh the inspector continued: 

“*T can give you only one proof. His right arm is 
tattooed.’ 

“The sleeve was rolled up. It was true. The 
police officer added, rather tactlessly: 

***You will have to trust us to verify the remaining 
details.’ 

“And they led my maid away! 

“Now — would you believe it? —the feeling 
strongest In me was not anger at the way I had been 
tricked, duped, and made ridiculous; it was not 
the shame of having been dressed and undressed, 
handled and touched, by that man .. . buta . 
profound humiliation ... the humiliation of a 
woman. Do you understand?” 

“No, not quite.” 


“Oh, think. ... That fellow had been sen- 
tenced .. . for rape. ...I thought, don’t you 
know . .. of the woman he had ravished.. . 
and it... it humiliated me. ... Now do you 


understand?” 
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Madame Margot did not speak. She gazed 
straight in front of her with a queer, absent stare, 
at the two gleaming buttons of the coachman’s 
livery, her lips curved in the inscrutable smile a 
woman sometimes wears. 
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